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» A) United States Tires 


The United States Rubber Company is more than a large 
corporation, with its far east rubber plantations and its 
more than 50 manufacturing plants on the continent. 
Besides being the oldest and largest rubber organization 
in the world, it is an institution closely related to the 
social, industrial and commercial activities of the nation. 
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The products of this company are used in every walk of 
life, in every department of industry. In their wide 
diversity of use and application they directly affect our 
modern standards of health, comfort and convenience. 


This company has reduced the growth and manufacture 
of rubber to a science,—a system founded upon co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination,— and operated upon modern lines 
of efficiency. 


Thus there has been developed in this organization that 
degree of creative power and that high standard of 
quality reflected in the ever-increasing demand for 
United States Tires. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 








United States Rubber Company 
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HE difference between a steam shovel and a 
hand shovel is in capacity. Both are helpful. 
Applied in combination they form a complete unit. 






In capacity also is the difference between reliable 
Industrial Engineering counsel and the individual 
engineer = It presents, in one word, the reasons why 
Estes Service is profitable to all plants, even to those 
having competent engineers in their own personnel. 


The qualifications of this service include: 

—The capacity for fresh, unbiased analysis. It 
brings to your problems the outside viewpoint of a 
trained observer. 

—The capacity for producing a more perfect 
organization and procedure. It unites an extensive 
professional experience with your technical knowl- 
edge and experience in your particular industry. 

—The capacity for greater speed in installation 
work. The prestige of competent outside counsel 
commands respect and prompt attention to recom- 
mendations. 


Executives may obtain further information about 
the capacity — and the results—of Estes Service 
by making request on their business stationery. 


Ts ihm ph LV-ESTES |NCORPORATED 
rated an industrial enginesring INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS ———=3. 
service consist:nt with the | 


pee Enon ag 1511 Century Building, 202 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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W iosers v are nearly always game. 


Losers very often are cowards. 

To be game, it is essential that you 
feel certain you are right, that you deserve to 
win. As Shakespeare put it: “Tlirice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

I know of hardly any notably successful 
business men who were not called upon at 
some stage to exercise gameness to the very 
limit. is 

Call the roll in your memory of conspicu- 
ously successful giants and, if you know any- 
thing about their careers, you will be struck 
by the fact that almost every one of them en- 
countered inordinate difficulties, difficulties 
sufficient to crush all but the gamest of spirits. 

Edison went hungry many times before he 
became famous. At one time things were so 
black with him, after he had embarked in busi- 
ness for himself, that he remarked to his 
trusted lieutenant, Samuel Insull, that if the 
worst came to the worst he could at least get 
a job as a telegraph operator at enough salary 
to meet all his requirements. 

George Eastman’s business collapsed totally 
not very long after he had founded it. For 
some unknown reason his formula for making 
photographic plates suddenly ceased to work, 
and he was compelled to stop operations. In 
two weeks his hair turned white. But not his 
liver. He exhibited extreme resourcefulness 
and gameness, and won out. 

Alexander Graham Bell suffered the usual 
fate of inventors, and even after Theodore N. 
Vail, a sternly-practical business man, joined 
him, the going was extremely rough for sev- 
eral years—so much so that there were times 
when there was nothing to put into their pay 
envelopes, with the consequence that money 
had to be borrowed for meals. 

Wooiworth’s first store failed. So did three 
out of the first five that he opened; but he did 
not give way to despair. He was game. 

Lately we have all been reading of the ex- 
traordinary gameness of Theodore Roosevelt 
when, as a young man of delicate health, he 
betook himself to the wild West and built up 
a strong constitution by leading a strenuous, 
oftentime dangerous, outdoor life. Roosevelt 
had such a large share of gameness, in fact, 
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that it was said of him that he was never so 
happy as when in the thick of a fight. 

Edward L. Doheny’s resources were swept 
away several times, not only in his youth, but 
after he reached middle age. But he was 
game, and now he is one of the most success- 
ful oil kings America has ever produced. 

Edward H. Harriman was gathe in every 
fibre of his body. At forty he was an incon- 
spicuous stock broker, but he took up the task 
of salvaging the wrecked Union Pacific, waged 
a heroic fight, and thus laid the foundation of 
one of the most remarkable careers in our bus- 
iness annals. At the end, his fight against 
death, say those who saw him, was a most 
marvelous exhibition of gameness. 

H. P. Davison’s career was shaped by an act 
of gameness, which, widely recorded and ap- 
plauded in the newspapers, attracted the at- 
tention of financiers to him when, as a young 
man, he kept his head when a madman pre- 
sented a pistol at his head and demanded that 
he cash a huge check signed by The Almighty. 

Yes, read the life story of almost any man 
of outstanding achievement, and you will dis- 
cover that he had to exercise the greatest 
gameness at some stage. 

There are so many discouragements, so 
many obstacles, so many temptations to quit, 
that only strong souls, as a rule, hold on long 
enough and aggressively enough to reach the 
high goal. 

The careers of such men as Minor C. Keith, 
of United Fruit fame; John Hays Hammond, 
the famous mining engineer; Robert Dollar, 
the ex-lumber jack, are full of thrills and ad- 
ventures equalling the wildest imaginings of 
fiction writers. 

It was gameness—unparalleled gameness— 
that led to the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus. Had he not been supremely game 
when his sailors rebelled, he would have turned 
back, with what consequences to the world’s 
history, who can guess? 

The World War was studded by shining acts 
of gameness. Indeed, it was, with truth, re- 
marked that there were so many heroes that 
no one came to be thought of as a hero. 


The business pace is so swift, so strenuous, 


KEYS TO 
SUCCESS 
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sO wearing, today that only those possessing 
unusual gameness stand a chance of gaining 
notable victories. 

Large employers often discuss the fact that 
the difference between the right and the wrong 
stamp of lieutenants is that when a crisis 
comes the right stamp shows gameness, 
whereas the wrong stamp caves in. 

Every human being admires courage. Every 
one of us loathes cowardice. 

We can train and discipline ourselves to be 
game just as we can train and discipline our- 
selves to master our jobs. 

Some of the most famous soldiers and char- 
acters in history confess that they were cow- 
ards to begin with, and had to strive labor- 
iously to conquer their fears. 

Gameness is, in a sense, confidence plus. 

The best way to cultivate it is to improve 
one’s capabilities. 

If you know that you are master of your 
job you are more likely to acquire gameness 
than if you know in your heart that you are a 
four-flusher. 

Knowledge, 
“triple armor.” 

Robust health contributes to gameness, and 
robust health, in turn, is best developed by 
living up to the rules of the game of life. 

The man who has a sound mind in a sound 
body usually possesses at least a respectable 
amount of gameness. 

To cultivate gameness, cultivate knowledge, 
health, efficiency. 

Every employer likes young men who have 
grit, who have courage, who have tenacity, 
who have determination, who refuse to be 
licked, who stick to it through thick and thin 
—who, in short, are game to the very heels. 

The fellow who knows he is vulnerable, who 
knows he is largely veneer, who knows he is 
a bluffer, can be game up to only a certain 
point. He is not game through and through. 

The genuine coin has the right ring; the 
counterfeit hasn’t. 

By becoming the genuine article, you can 
develop gameness. 

Few men have ever fought their way to the 
front who lacked gameness. 


equally with innocence, is 
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“WHAT SHALL I DO?” 


VERY employer, every worker, is asking this question. You, who 
have always been considered the guardian, are being asked this 
question. 

Man to man, now—honestly and without biasness—who should 
and must determine the industrial future? You allowed labor to 
think you considered it a, commodity—that you thought and be- 
lieved workers to be articles of commerce. 

You allowed labor to think wrong of you—you never meant that 
human beings could or should be bartered. It is what we actually 
do that is really a commodity; but do not allow labor to continue 
thinking wrong about you. 

Just because employers neglected the thoughts of workers. That’s the 
reason for the present-day unrest. 

Now, why not switch? Why not get back to earth? Why not use old-time 
common sense? Why not rub elbows and teach facts in the good old-fashioned way? 

Through rubbing elbows, by word of mouth, through personal contact, we 
are invisibly opening the eyes and ears of employees throughout all kinds of 
industries and telling them the truth. We reach them, place the proper thought . 
in the right place and at the right time. 

The waits in the Shermanized Plant know which side of their bread the 
butter is on—they know that a good day’s work will bring a good wage — 
they are made to think right, to act right, to co-operate. They know that 
their boss is on the square—they know what to do. They fully realize that it 
is what a worker does in work well done that brings about prosperity. 

Hearing our story will be interesting. We'll gladly tell it to you, or send 


_ our literature. 


Simply use your letterhead in your request, or say when we can have two 
good hours of your solid attention. 


(Nearly one hundred Sherman officials, specialists in handling the human element in indus- 
try, men and women who have gained their knowledge by — experience, are om 
e 


the activities of hundreds of Sherman representatives located broadcast throughout the Unit 
States and Canada. Each Sherman client receives the benefit of our combined knowledge.) 


SHERMAN SERVICE INc 
Lndustrial Relationship’ 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

2 Rector St. ~ 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
. Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 








Copyright, 1919, Sherman Service, Inc. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FAD T ARG 
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During our absence from home the grass on our lawn 
grew too long to be cut by lawn mowers. A workman 
on a neighboring place agreed to do the job. He came 
and tinkered at it for a couple of hours, disappeared for 
a day or two, and then telephoned to say 
that he did not care to finish the job; it 


WHY THEY was too hard work. The incident re- 
aa called to my mind a little experience I 


recently had with James A. Farrell, 

president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. He wanted to show me a little paragraph 
appearing in one of their subsidiary publications, but 
a hasty search failed to uncover it. I remarked that it 
did not matter. He replied, with a snap of his firm jaw, 
“Tl find it if it takes me all afternoon.” And he promptly 
did. 

Don’t you see the difference between the two men? 
One started a job for which he was going to be well 
paid, but because it entailed some real work he back- 
bonelessly gave up, whereas the other had trained him- 
self never to give in, never to give up, never to say die. 
Is it not true that many of us never advance very far 
for the reason that we are easily licked and do not prac- 
tice unflinching stick-to-itiveness? The workman I 
have referred to will never amount to more than a day 
laborer. He hasn’t the stuff of which success is made. 
Had Farrell been of the same stamp while he was a day 
laborer in a steel mill, would he ever have risen to the 
presidency of the largest industrial enterprise the world 
has ever known? 

* * * 
Shall Senator Lodge become known in history as 
“Lodge, The Treaty Killer”? That is the unenviable 
title he has earned. If chaos overtakes Europe and 
spreads to America, the one man more responsible than 
any other human being will be William 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. Only a 


inna THE Raemaker could fittingly depict to the 
KILLER world the attitude Lodge has struck in 


standing forth and defying mankind to 
approach its poignantly-desired goal. 
His is a staggering responsibility. He has pitted him- 
self against the ablest minds of Europe, against a 
majority of mankind, against his own fellow-country- 
men. He has dared, with only too great success, to slay 











the hopes of men, women and children of all lands. It 
is tragic, it is saddening, it is maddening to think that 
this one man’s actions may topple over civilization and 
engulf us all in woe and wreck and blood. 

* . * 


Deportation is all right in some cases. But education must be 
the general cure. 
* * * 


Does it look to you as if labor unions are going to wreck 
themselves? Does it not look as if the leaders had more 
solicitude for their own power than for the actual wel- 
fare of their members? Here is one concrete example 

within my knowledge. One steamship 


DO LABOR owner, an ex-workman who likes to live 
LEADERS and let live and to be on friendly terms 
REALLY WANT ‘ ‘ 

PEACE? with his men, arranged to pay his work- 


ers $5.extra every month after they had 

stayed with him for one year, and $10 
above the union scale after three years’ service. The 
men were delighted, and for a time enjoyed the addi- 
tional compensation. Then one day, the head of the 
union walked into the shipowner’s office and demanded 
to know what he meant by such conduct. The employer 
replied that surely no one could object to his rewarding 
faithful service by a little extra remuneration above 
the union’s scale. 

“You will have to stop it,” ordered the union leader. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“Because, don’t you see, if you go on doing this sort 
of thing these men will regard themselves as your men, 
not as my men; Fil lose my hold over them.” 

The veteran shipowner insisted that his action was 
entirely fair, that the men were satisfied with the 
arrangement, and that he had no intention of changing 
it. With a threat, the labor leader stalked out of the 
office. And within a few months there wasn’t a single 
man receiving the extra payment, their leaders having 
induced all those of over one year’s service to quit. 

That incident is typical. Many employers have sought 
to arrange scales of payments, bonuses, etc., distinctly 
advantageous to their workers, but the unions have 
stepped in and objected. The labor leaders evidently 
do not want workers to get on a friendly basis with em- 
ployers. The first concern of union leaders, it is becom- 
ing more and more evident, is to protect their own jobs. 
No matter how attractive any plan proposed by an em- 
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ployer, the union leaders kill it lest their members be- 
come too strongly attached to their employers. Of late 
I have heard bitter complaints on this score by union 
workmen. They are beginning to realize that their 
leaders are out to feather their own nests first, last and 
all the time. Let this feeling become more widespread 
as the game of the leaders is detected, and there will 
inevitably be a revolt. 

The huge fortune—$230,000 in securities alone—left 
by John Mitchell, one of the most highly esteemed labor 
leaders this country has ever had, has aroused ques- 
tionings in the minds of many unionists. They cannot 
see how Mitchell could possibly have earned, in his com- 
paratively short lifetime, any such sum. They are ask- 
ing, “Where did he get it?” They are also asking how 
many other union leaders have rolled up enormous bank 
accounts. If Mitchell, recognized as among the most 
reputable of all the leaders, contrived to pocket so much 
money, what, they ask, may not other leaders, less re- 
putable, be up to? They are wondering whether their 
leaders are always and at all times actuated by consid- 
eration for their followers, or whether they are simply 
out for number one—and not very scrupulous how they 
fatten their purses. 

Power, it has been said, always carries in itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. Power misused sooner or 
later ends disastrously, no matter whether the wielder 
of that power be a Czar,-a Kaiser, a corporation or a 
trade union. Of late certain trade union leaders have 
been acting like Czars and Kaisers. They have already 
alienated the sympathies of the vast majority of the 
public, and it begins to appear as if they are also alienat- 
ing the support of their own followers. If trade union- 
ism is not to be wrecked, its leaders must sit down and 
ponder well their future course. 

* * * 
You can’t advance if you sit still. 
. * 2 


The Washington Industrial Conference took hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. Had it started on less controversial matters tt 
might have led up to real achievements. However, it has opened 
the eyes of the public to the fact that when labor cannot have all its 
own way nowadays it won’t play. There can be only one upshot to 
such @ course. 


* a * 

Wall Street once again has been indulging in unsavory 
ongoings. Its unscrupulous plungers were riding for 
the fall which overtook them when some of their favor- 
ite stocks collapsed $10, $20, $30 and even $60 in one 
day. The manipulators had scorned un- 
mistakable warnings that their long- 
continued antics were nearing a disas- 
WALL STREET trous end. Even the most bearish de- 

velopments were airily ignored. What 

cared the manipulators if credit had be- 
come dangerously overextended, if the international 
exchanges were going to pieces, if labor troubles were 
pointing to the demoralization of industry, .if the invest- 
ment market was being swamped with new flotations, 


BLACK SHEEP 
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and if staid securities were acting extremely ominously? 
The gamblers had enjoyed such success that they had 
come to imagine that nothing was beyond their powers. 
The insidé story of the reckless boosting and subsequent 
downfall of numbers of highly speculative stocks would 
furnish piquant reading and would blast at least a few 
reputations. 

The Sinclair Consolidated people gave a peculiarly 
brazen exhibition. An inside syndicate sought to dis- 
tribute to the stockholders 900,000 new shares at $60, 
and in order to make the offering look attractive to the 
public, “rights” to subscribe at the $60 rate were osten- 
tatiously bought and sold. At the moment the stock 
could be bought in the open market for less than $60, 
quotations appeared for the “rights” to buy the stock 
at the full $60. Critics of this suspicious manoeuvre 
were assured that the insiders were buying all these 
“rights” because as soon as the syndicate offering closed 
the shares were to move sensationally. They did—only 
the movement was violently downwards. Within a 
few days after “rights” to subscribe at 60 were quoted 
the shares actually tumbled to 0, and at this writing 
they have seen 46. 

The widely-touted Whelan stocks, which were to 
make every purchaser gloriously rich overnight, fared 
no better than Sinclair’s stock. American Tobacco 
tumbled about $75 a share, while United Retail Stores, 
the vaunted fount of infinite fortune, crashed down 
from 119 to little better than 80. 

It is high time the State of New York passed the pro- 
posed Foley Law to compel all promoters and offerers 
of securities to reveal all inside facts concerning the 
“rake-off” pocketed by insiders, together with all other 
information the public are entitled to receive, before a 
single dollar’s worth of bonds or stocks can be offered 
for sale. Britain has such a law; New York certainly 
needs one. 

The get-rich-quick gentry who gravitate to Wall 
Street and proceed to flimflam the public are as dan- 
gerous enemies of the Republic as the rankest Bolshe- 
vist or anarchist. Their mischievous trickery brings not 
merely the New York Stock Exchange but the whole 
financial community, not to say big business in general, 
into utter disrepute, and so inflames the public mind 
that hostility is aroused against the whole existing in- 
dustrial and economic order. Yet the most responsible 
financial interests will not lend the slightest co-opera- 
tion in the way of exposing and drumming out the 
schemers who do not play the game honorably. 

Unless corrective measures are instituted, the public’s 
antagonism is bound to be translated sooner or later 
into action which may endanger, even strangle, the 
legitimate and necessary functions of the Stock Ex- 
change and financial district. 


* *” * 


Trade unionism is on trial. Its worst foes are those within its 
own household, its radical, un-American leaders. 
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‘Webster to give him 


‘The. biggest jobs in the country are sometimes given 


to men entirely unknown. The last time the Massa- 


.chusetts Institute of Technology needed a president a 


committee of three eminently successful men, headed 
by Charles A. Stone, was delegated to 


HE NEEDED find the ablest man in America for the 
yt dy onl position. The institution had reached a - 
WENT. AND crucial point in its history. The de- 
GOT IT mands upon it far exceeded its facilities 


and it required as president a man not 
only of conspicuous 
Standing and reputa- 
tion, but a man who 
could go out and raise 
millions of dollars for 
the urgently-needed ex- 
tensions. The commit- 
tee scoured the country, 
but encountered insu- 
perable difficulty in lo- 
cating the ideal man. 
One day Mr. Stone 
received a call from an 
obscure professor of 
mathematical physics 
at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who was prepar~. 
ing an article on public 
utilities, and wanted 
the head of Stone and 


certain information. In 
course of their talk Mr. 
Stone found that his 
visitor was a Scotsman 
who ‘had_ graduated 
with distinguished hon- 
ors from Cambridge 
University and had mi- 
grated to New Zealand, 
where he had taught 
before his recent arri- 
val in New York. Mr. 
Stone told him of the 
committee’s dilemma and asked him if he could suggest 
a good man. The professor explained that as he was 
practically a newcomer in America his acquaintance 
was extremely limited. 

After he left, Mr. Stone got thinking about the visitor. 
The more he thought, the greater he became impressed. 
He told the other two members of the committee of the 
meeting and duly arranged that they should look him 
over. He captivated them also. But when they confided 
to several of the most famous university presidents in 
the country that they were seriously thinking of select- 
ing this unknown professor of physics, a stranger in 
America, to head the famous Massachusetts “Tech.” in 





DR. RICHARD C. MACLAURIN 


succession to a series of illustrious predecessors, these 
scholastic nabobs held up their hands in horror. Only 
a man of national and international reputation could 
fill the bill. The hard headed business men, however, 
thought differently, and they dared to nominate him. 
He took hold all right; but the transcendently import- 
ant question of raising funds soon came up and could 
no longer be dodged. The trustees had: tried. and tried 
to raise $5,000,000, but had been able to raise only 
$500,000. They were discussing the deadlock quite 
despairingly one day 
when the new presi- 
dent remarked very 
quietly that it was up 
to him to find the 
money. True, he knew 
nothing about Amer- 
ica’s millionaires, but if 
the trustees would give 
him a list of names he 
would go to New York 
and endeavor to gather 
at least a few millions. 
The: trustees scarcely 
knew whether to ad- 
mire his courage or pity 
his childlike dreaming. 

Three days later he 
called Mr. Stone on the 
telephone and informed 
him, “I have got the 
money.” “Got what?” 
exclaimed Mr. Stone, 
disbelieving his ears. 
“T’ve got the money,” 
came the reassurance. 
“How much?” asked 
Mr. Stone. Came the 
reply, “Enough, all that 
we need — $5,000,000, 
if we need _ that 
amount.” 

The unknown profes- 
sor was Richard C. 
Maclaurin, the present. president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Since then he has tapped the same unrevealed source 
for other millions, and quite recently obtained a promise 
of $4,000,000 more if the alumni and friends of the in- 
stitution would raise the other four millions or more 
needed for the greatly enlarged scope of the institute. 
To this day not more than four men know the identity 





’ of the giver of the $11,000,000. He exacted from Presi- 


dent Maclaurin a pledge of absolute secrecy, and not 
even Mr. Stone knows who “The Mysterious Mr. 
Smith,” as he is called, actually is. 

Massachusetts “Tech.” is now waging a campaign to 
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raise $10,000,000. The chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee, Coleman duPont, started the ball rolling with © 
a donation of $500,000, following previous gifts of more 
than double that amount, and the movement is meeting 
with gratifying success. The vital importance to Amer- 
ica of the work being done by the Massachusetts In- - 
stitute is outlined elsewhere in this issue by Otto H. 


Kahn. No educational establishment in the United 
States is of more value to the United States 
at this crucial time. Go into the laboratories 


and executive offices of such concerns as the General 
Electric Company, the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
duPont powder, chemical and dye works, the leading 
aircraft plants, the most progressive shipbuilding yards, 
and a hundred other enterprises which are striving to 
win for America world leadership, and there you will 
find graduates of the famous old Tech. It has wrested 
from Germany first place among the world’s colleges 
for wedding science to the industrial arts. The coming 
international struggle for industrial supremacy will be 
won by that nation which can most effectively and ex- 
tensively harness science to industry. That is exactly 
what the Massachusetts Institute is fitted to do and is 
doing ably. The untrumpeted professor which Mr. 
Stone and his colleagues selected to head the institution 
has achieved results beyond their remotest expectations. 
No savant today questions the wisdom of their choice. 
Under his leadership Tech. has made history—also, dur- 
ing the war, history that has not yet been revealed. 
* * * 
King Edward, grandfather of the present Prince of 
Wales, once remarked that if the British throne were 
abolished he could probably earn his living by lecturing 
on “The Triumph of Democracy.” King George V., in 
an informal chat with two or three 
American friends, confessed, “There 
isn’t much in this king business nowa- 
days.” King Edward didn’t lose his job; 
King George is not likely to lose his; 
and Albert Edward promises to be as 
popular as his grandfather. His deportment on this 
side of the Atlantic has been altogether charming. He 
revealed his true nature when, in one of his earliest 
little talks, he expressed his gratification at finding that 
the people here were as democratic as the people of 
his own country. This from an apprentice king! He 
seems to have touched the hearts of the American 
people even more effectively than did King Albert of 
Belgium. What has captivated the people has been his 
unaffected, democratic bearing from first to last, his 
utter lack of upsetting, chilly pride, his unfailing readi- 
ness to descend from pomp and ceremony to talk and 
mingle with the masses. 
His visit has been a triumph of democracy. 


DEMOCRACY 
TRIUMPHANT 





Read this little extract from an account of his visit 
to the Metropolitan Opera House: 

During the intermission the Prince visited the Henry 
P. Davison box, and also the box occupied by General 
Pershing. The visits were brief, and on the way back 
to. his own box the Prince, escorted by Mr. Davison, 
said he would like a smoke. Mr. Davison said that it 
was against the rules, but that he might take a trip 
down to the smoking room. The royal guest was agree- 
able to that—he wanted a smoke, and he asked Mr. 
Davison if he wouldn’t have one, too. 

“Yes, I'd like to,” the banker replied, “but it will have 
to be one of yours. I haven’t any with me.” 
; “Fine,” said the Prince, producing a case. Mr. Dav- 
ison had one and they linked arms and retired to a 
nearby smoking room. 


The course of human history may be molded by the 
visit of this manly, democratic young man to the United 
States. 


* x x 


The railroads are us. They are part and parcel of the 
whole machine which makes life and comfort possible 
for you and me. Whether we own a single railway 
bond or stock, it is just as important for us as for any- 
body else that the railroads should be 
able to earn a fair living. Because if 
they cannot earn a fair living, they can- 
Us not and will not continue to give proper 

service. In the end, we must always 

pay for what we get. We cannot exact 
from the railroads something for nothing, without in- 
viting disaster ultimately. Some communities thought 
they could force traction companies to run their cars at 
a loss, but learned that this was impossible as a perma- 
nent arrangement. Toledo was astounded when its 
attempt to browbeat the local traction company was 
promptly followed by the removal of every car from the 
street by Henry L. Doherty, head of the company. The 
great trunk railroads cannot do exactly that, but un- 
less they are furnished with funds to buy engines and 
cars and rails and coal and oil, pay wages, maintain 
roadbeds and bridges, etc., etc., they must perforce lie 
down on the job. Then we all suffer. 

The unequaled prosperity enjoyed by the American 
people is due in no small measure to the unmatched 
excellence of our railroad facilities. For several years,_ 
however, the railroads have not been keeping pace with 
the growth of the country. They have been so “regu- 
lated” that they cannot sell stock to raise needed money. 
At best, it looks as if we will have to pay through the 
nose for the crippling of our roads. But at least we can 
insist that Congress now treat the railroads reasonably. 
Rates and regulations must be such that decently-man- 
aged roads will be able to make ends meet and build up 
their credit. This must be done, not because of any 


uncontrollable love for the railroads, but because unless 
it is done, living conditions for all of us will be hurt. 


RAILROADS 
ARE 


Our next issue will be dated December 13. The printers’ strike 
will not, it is hoped, interfere with future issues 
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PROSPERITY DEPENDS ON TRAINED MEN 


HE material prosperity of a country is 
based upon the successful development 


of that country’s resources, and that de- 
velopment depends for its success upon one 
thing above all other—the technique of in- 
dustry. 

It is the business of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to train young men in 
the application of industrial technique and 
science to business, whether the weaving of 
cloth, the mining of coal, the making of steel, 
or the designing of ships. 

The Institute is asking for an endowment of 
ten million dollars. 

On what grounds is this request made? And 
do thesé grounds justify it? 

Consider for a moment a few of many lines 
of endeavor in which the United States is pre- 
eminent. 


We produce almost one half of the world’s 
supply of cotton; last year our grand total 
came to more than 5,000,000,000 pounds. That 
we have the land and the climate to do this 
is our good fortune. But technical skill has 
been responsible for the perfection of ma- 
chinery and processes without which such a 
crop could neither be grown nor handled. 


Value of Technically Trained Men 


Take coal, which is power and heat and light. 
American coal helped mightily to win the war 
by driving the wheels of our factories and stok- 
ing the ships that carried our men and muni- 
tions overseas. Last year we mined 690,000,- 
000 tons of coal, or nearly forty millions more 
than we produced in 1917. Under the stress 
of a great need, we have proved for the first 
time that we can not only supply our own max- 
imum requirements, but that we are in a posi- 
tion to export coal in large quantites. This 
splendid record would have been impossible 
without the technical skill of the mining en- 
gineer. 

Take copper, without which we could not 
telephone or telegraph, or ride in a trolley 
car; without which we cannot live comfort- 
able in time of peace, and without which no 
country can wage war or defend itself. Weare 
the largest producers of copper in the world. 
Last year, under the spur of the same need, 
we dug out the red metal at the rate of 4,000 
tons per day, and we used ore that a few years 
ago would have been considered too poor to 
work. Applied science made it possible. 

Take steel. It is difficult to think of any- 
thing in which, or in the making of which, 
steel does not enter. We make half the world’s 
steel, some 50,000,000 tons a year, and we have 
almost unlimited supplies of iron ore and coal. 


Why Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Should Get 
$10,000,000 Needed 


By Otto H. Kahn 


But without trained men to direct their use, 
we should not lead the world in steel-making. 
Technique again. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
sells technique, and sells it at a price which 


makes it, not the privilege of the few, but ac- 
cessible to the many. 

The United States is the country of mechan- 
ical industry; we use machines where other 
lands use men. Our brains have produced the 
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machines, but first the brains had to be trained. 

The circumstances of the war have brought 
our industries to a higher point than ever be- 
fore, but in the keen international trade-com- 
petition that will begin as soon as the other 
countries can enter the lists—for we alone 
among the great nations stand unhurt in a 
stricken world—we shall need to bring them 
to an even higher degree of perfection if we 
are to hold our own and provide outlets for 
our enlarged production. Unless we can make 








things better, or cheaper, or faster than our 
competitors, they will not be bought. Where- 
fore, we shall need more and more technically 
trained men to keep us in the race. The future 
industrial prosperity of the United States will 
depend largely upon our mechanical and min- 
ing anc electrical and chemical and structural 
engineers, upon our electro-chemists and met- 
allurgists, upon our naval architects and ma- 
rine experts and a score of others. The age 
is in the token of Applied Science. 


To produce trained men we must have teach- 
ers, and high grade teachers at that. Teach- 
ers must eat. and wear clothes, and pay rent, 
and provide for their families and have a rea- 
sonable share of the comforts and recreations 
of life. If they are to remain teachers, they 
must be paid adequately, for the industrial 
world is eager to take them from their lecture- 
rooms. A much-needed increase of 25 per 
cent. in the salaries, now wholly inadequate, of 
the teachers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology would amonnt to $100,000 a year 
—the income on two million dollars. 


New Buildings Needed 


The Institute needs accommodation and 
equipment for three thousand students instead 
of two thousand, for an increasing number of 
forward-looking young men is seeking what 
“Tech” has to give them. If this all-impor- 
tant growth is to be made possible, there 
must be new buildings and new laboratories. 

Coal and labor alone last year cost $100,000 
more than in 1917—the income on two more 
millions of dollars. 


Further, by reason of a change in the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, “Tech” will lose, in 
1921. the $100,000 it has annually received from 
the Commonwealth, which is the income from 
yet two millions. 


Thirty different countries send students to 
the Institute, because it is recognized as being 
in the very forefront among the technical 
schools in the world. More important, nearly 
every state in the Union is represented there. 
It is inconceivable that this urgently-needed 
work should be allowed to fall behind. 


If the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy is to do its part to give America the 
trained men who are a vital group in the life 
of the country, an indispensable element for 
the material progress and welfare of the na- 
tion, it must have additional funds—not less 
than ten million dollars. 

A gift to this endowment fund is an invest- 
ment, the dividends from which redound boun- 
tifully to the advancement of our country 
and the well being of its people. 
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A view of the famous Massachusetts Institute of Technology, located at Boston, Mass. The Massachusetts Institute, perhaps the foremost school of its kind in the world, 


is now asking for an endowment fund of $10,000,000 to provide new buildings, improvements, etc., necessitated by the greatly increased demand for its graduates. 


The 


school is doing wonderful work in preparing young men for responsible positions in the industrial world and deserves the hearty support of forward-looking business men. 
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WOULD VACATIONS REDUCE STRIKES? 


RE employees who are compelled to work 
A\kttty-two weeks every year more apt to 

strike, in order to get off the chain for 
a while than workers who are given regular 
vacations? 

Some of the largest employers in America 
have favored us with their views on this timely 
subject. Their letters are presented in this 
issue, 

Sharp differences of opinion exist, just as 
there are great differences in the policies pur- 
sued by employers in different industries. 
Some have adopted annual vacations for all 
factory workers; others declare emphatically 
that there has never been any demand for 
such vacations. Not even by the most radical 
of the unions. 

So far as recorded, however, no company 
which has inaugurated the granting of an- 
nual vacations has ever reverted to a non- 
vacation policy. All who have tried the ex- 
periment apparently have found it invaluable 
in increasing the happiness and contentment 
of their working forces. 


Lack of Vacations and Strikes 


Some concerns pay all their rerular workers 
during vacations. Some pay all except the 
piece workers. Others grant part pay. Still 
others pay nothing to those who are paid for 
overtime. 

The connection between lack of annual va- 
cations and strikes may be closer than has 
been generally recognized. When the coal 
strike was called, and again when the leaders 
obeyed the injunction to call the strike off, 
the newspaper dispatches from various .terri- 
tories stated that very large numbers of min- 
ers had gone hunting and holidaying, and that 
no matter what efforts might be made to co- 
erce or cajole them into resuming operations, 
many of them would insist on first having a 
good time. 

Numbers of strikes have occurred during 
the last year where the strikers could not tell 
just what they were striking about. They 
simply were tired of the daily round without 
interruption, week after week, month after 
month. and year after year, and wanted to re- 
lax. They wanted to enjoy the sensation of 
having no alarm clock go off at six o’clock. 
They wanted a spell of “freedom.” They were 
tired of school and wanted to play a little 
while. 

Of course, it isn’t feasible to have total shut- 
downs in every industry. Louis F. Swift, for 
example, points out that the packers must 
keep their plants going every day. The same 
statement comes from the steel industry. In 
such cases, however, if it could be clearly 
demonstrated that annual vacations make for 
more contented, more loyal, more energetic 
workers, the managements would find some 
method of granting vacations to all workers, 
on some such plan, perhaps, as is followed in 
handling large office forces. A certain per- 
centage of the workers could be let off at one 
time and a certain percentage at another time. 
Once convince the industrial world that vaca- 
tions for all workers are desirable and profit- 
able from every point of view, and the means 
of granting them would be devised somehow 
or other. 

Human nature being as it is, it is just as 
natural for factory, mine and other workers 
to want an annual respite as it is for those of 
us who would not dream of eliminating vaca- 
tions from our plan of life. If any body of 
men know that at a certain time of the year 
they will be given a week or two weeks’ rest, 
they will be less inclined to walk out at other 
times of the year. Radical union leaders know 
how to take astute advantage of the inclina- 


Some Large Employers For, 
Some Against Plan—Results 
Fine Where Tried 


By the Editor 


tion of their members to kick over the traces 
once in a long while just for the fun of not 
having to respond to the morning whistle. 

As told in our issue of October 4, this plan 
of shutting down plants for a week or more 
every summer is widely followed in Britain. 
Although in almost all cases the wage earners 
(as distinct from salaried employees) are not 
paid anything during the vacation period, the 
vacations are extremely popular, both with 
the workers themselves and their families. 

Every one admits that workers are deter- 
mined to obtain a larger share of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by other classes. Since vaca- 
tions have become the almost universal rule 
among employers, executives, clerical work- 
ers and others drawing salaries, is it natural 
to expect that wage earners will be long con- 
tent to toil fifty-two weeks every year? 

The following are among the letters re- 
ceived commenting upon the article in our last 
issue headed “Vacations ‘Would Decrease 
Strikes”: 


Julius Rosenwald, Head of Sears-Roe- 
buck, Favors Vacations. 


Sears, Roebuck and Company believe re- 
freshing vacations enable employees to render 
better service. In other words, we give va- 
cations because we believe it pays. The only 
connection I can see between this policy and 
labor difficulties is that humane treatment as 
to reasonable hours of work, vacations, etc., 
etc., tends to make people more contented. 


men 


Head of Marshall Field Approves 
Vacations 


While I am inclined to doubt whether there 
is any direct relation between granting vaca- 
tions and lessening strikes, I am nevertheless 
a strong believer that all employees should 
have some time to themselves each year. 

For a great many years in our stores prac- 
tically all of our employees have received a 
vacation of two weeks with pay unless they 
have been with us less than twelve months 
and more than six months, in which case the 
vacation is one week. There are very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

In our various mills this necessity of a 
week or twos’ time for recreation is recognized 
either in the form of.a paid vacation, as in the 
stores, or through a shut down every summer 


and some holidays between Christmas and 


New Year’s, 

I think it is not good for employees to work 
continuously through a year without some 
time off, and with us. this is carried to the 
point where employees are practically pro- 
hibited from taking no vacation one year so 
as to have a longer term. the next. 





United Fruit Grants Vacations, Minor 
C. Keith Explains 


The United Fruit Company has been in the 
habit of granting annual vacations to all em- 
ployees, and to say the least, these vacations 
are naturally very satisfactory to the em- 
ployees. A large part of our employees are 
in the Tropics, and, of course, conditions are 
different in those countries from what they 
are here, and a three weeks’ vacation in order 
to obtain a change of climate is almost indis- 
pensable for the preservation of health. 


t 


’ 
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Head of Eastman Kodak Says Labor 
Not Demanding Vacations 


I believe that the granting of annual vaca- 
tions to factory workers has little to do with 
the present labor problem. Strikes are caused 
primarily by specific controversies regarding 
wages, hours of labor, recognition of the union, 
and so forth. Thus far in our industrial de- 
velopment the worker has not evidenced any 
particular desire for a vacation. Even the or- 
ganized workers have not put forth this de- 
mand in their programs. The industrial un- 
rest of today springs from demands of the 
workers that to them are of far greater im- 
port than the desire for a vacation each year. 

Daily hours of labor, weekly rest periods. 
and annual vacations are undoubtedly vital 
factors in the maintenance of healthy and con- 
tented people. Today, as never before, the 
supreme duty of industry is to give the world 
more production. Industry must strike a bal- 
ance between its social duty not to shorten or 
make unhappy the lives of its workers and its 
duty to provide for the physical wants of the 
public. The selling prices of goods are de- 
pendent upon production cost, and the cost of 
vacations would eventually be passed on to 
the public. 

A shorter working day and an annual va- 
cation may become standards in industry. but 
we cannot maintain high standards of living 
and grant these privileges without a high 
standard of production. 








From President of Very Large Indus- 
trial Company 


I am interested in the subject of vacations 
for workers. The matter has received con- 
siderable attention from our company, al- 
though we do not believe that the matter of a 
week’s vacation would have any material ten- 
dency toward lessening strikes. Fortunately, 


‘we have had no strikes for several years, and 


therefore do not have occasion to consider it 
from that viewpoint. - ; 
While I personally hope that the time will 


‘soon come when wage-earners will receive 


vacation benefits, yet, in view of the fact that 
our company has not taken this step, I do not 
feel free to contribute an article on the sub- 


* ject. 
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How Swift and Co. Handle the Vaca- 
tion Problem 

The nature of our business—supplying a 
food product to the daily needs of the nation 
—requires our constant operation, and, there- 
fore, would preclude consideration of any plan 
to close the plants for a week during the sum- 
mer. ; : 

Our operating departments begin their day's 
work at seven and finish at three-thirty, thus 
giving our employees a large portion of their 
spare time during daylight for recreation and 
personal convenience. Moreover, the nature 
of our business is seasonal, with the summer 
season lightest in most departments; and 
should there not be a full day’s work for them, 
their off period would come practically en- 
tirely in the summer months. _ 

They are guaranteed a minimum week of 
forty hours, which eliminates largely any 
worry or concern on their part of insufficient 
earnings to take advantage of the possibilities 
afforded by spare time during the light season. 

All of our steady time help in the operating 
departments, as well as all of our office and 
sales force, are given two weeks’ vacation, 
with pay, each year. : 

You oe sacishiag aware that during the 
period of the war our plants at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. 
Paul, Forth Worth, Sioux City and Denver, 
are under agreement with the President’s Me- 
diation Commission to adjust any questions or 
differences with our employees by arbitration 
through Judge Samuel Alschuler, appointed 
administrator by the President’s Mediation 
Commission. 


L Fohayl - 


What the Head of Large Steel Co. Says 


Vacation periods are granted all employees, 
without distinction, who occupy salaried posi- 
tions, such as clerks, foremen, and managers, 
who work overtime without extra pay. This 
custom, I think, is almost universal, and prob- 
ably the reason for it is that such employees 
are necessary cogs to the wheel of daily grind, 
whereas the day workers, tonnage men, or 
piece workers, are not constant in their work, 
because of the tendency of the “mass” worker 
to float, or change his base of employment. 

In normal times, the turnover of payroll em- 
ployees would vary 10% to 30%. You can 
readily see that universal vacation periods 
could not be conceded to the mass workers, 
because, unless a man is steadily employed for 
a year, it is hardly reasonable for him to ex- 
pect hrs employer to give him a vacation un- 
der pay; then, again, the common worker, un- 
der existing conditions, has had recognized 
the basic eight-hour day, and inasmuch as he 
is paid for his overtime, he could hardly ex- 
pect to be paid for undertime, or vacation ab- 
sence. 

There is no doubt but that every man, re- 
gardless of his work, should have a period of 
rest, both physical and mental; but as a prac- 
tical proposition, the day worker, tonnage and 
piece-work laborer, who desires vacations, 
should arrange them without expense to the 
employer, and as a matter of fact, many of the 
workers, particularly the American-born, pro- 
vide for their vacations through leaves of ab- 
sence, without pay. 

lt is my conclusion, therefore, until labor 
can be stabilized and put on a cooperative ba- 
sis, you have but a slim foundation upon which 
to rest the equity of your suggestion, of uni- 
versal vacation at the employer’s expense. 

In view of the present disturbed condition of 
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labor, I would prefer not to express myself 
over my own signature publicly on this sub- 
ject, for as you know, many of our own em- 
ployees are on a strike, and I would rather say 
nothing until peace is established and better 
relations can be set up. 


National Cash Register Grants Annual 
Vacations 

It has always been the policy of the Nation- 
al Cash Register company to grant an annual 
two weeks’ vacation to all of our employees, 
as we feel it is quite necessary for a man to 
have a few week’s diversion out of the fifty- 
two. 

We do not, however, pay our day workers 
for their time during the vacation period, for 
the reason, as mentioned in your letter, that 
they are paid for their overtime. We do pay 
full salary for the vacation period of all 
straight time workers. All women employees, 
on a day-work basis, are paid one week’s sal- 
ary during vacation. 

J. H. BARRINGER. 


Ex-Workman, Now Employer, Tells 
of Effect Upon Workers 

In your October 4 issue you have a story 
“Vacations Would Decrease Strikes.” We 
want to say that we think this is the best so- 
lution that was ever put before the public; and 
as I have put in 30 years’ time with all sorts 
of working men I know that they feel just as I 
do, and there is no boss living that dares to 
say it can not be done. 

I would be one of the first to get in line, 
and, as my business now stands, we have so 
much competition that every one of us in this 
line would have to close at the same time. 

I know for sure that this is the best solu- 
tion, because in my days every man I worked 
with, including myself, used to lay off every 
now and then just to get a rest, as we did not 
get any vacations. And there is one more good 
point in everyone closing at the same time. 
Supposing I get next week off, another one 
of my friends the week after, and still another 
one the week after him; now, how much nicer 
it would be were we to all get the same time 
off and get in our cars with the families and 
motor out to some lake for the week. 

May that time be here soon! More power 
to you and push it for all you are worth. 

J. ARNOLD, 
Arnold’s Numbering Machine Works, Chicago. 


Prominent Steelmaster’s Attitude 

In the steel industry it would be an imprac- 
ticable thing to close down the works to give 
the men a vacation. The cost would be so 
great as to make it impossible, for economic 
reasons. Nevertheless, there is never a time 
when steel workers can not have this vacation 
if they desire it. I personally think we would 
have more objection to a shutting down for 
two weeks each year, than we would have 
commendation for doing so. As stated above, 
people who desire a vacation can have it, and 
there is a small percentage that always get it. 

All clerical, managerial, and directing forces 
take a vacation yearly, and I am a great be- 
liever in it. I am constantly urging my man- 
agement and people to take more frequent va- 
cations. I think a man will do better and 
more work in eleven months with a vacation 
than he will in twelve months without a vaca- 
tion. These are briefly my views. 


Douglas Shoe Co. Has Vacations Twice 
a Year 

It has been the custom of the W. L. Doug- 

las Shoe Co. for many years to allow one or 

two weeks’ vacation about the 4th of July, and 

the same period at the Christmas season to all 


of our employees. F, L. ERSKINE. 





Pyrene Finds Vacations Are Very 
Helpful 


In your article entitled “Vacations Would 
Decrease Strikes,” in your October 4th issue, 
you request information as to vacation sys- 
tems in operation in plants. 

It has been our custom for the past two 
years to close our plant at two periods in the 
year—one period being the last week or ten 
days of December, which enables us to put 
our house in order and take physical inventory 
of stock. We have experienced little, if any, 
difficulty in holding our employees over this 
period. They seem rather glad to obtain a 
rest period during the holidays. Last year, 
out of a force of 455 employees, but 15 failed 
to return, 

We also close our plant for two weeks in 
the middle of the summer. 

This is strictly for vacation purposes. We 
believe it essential that all workers should 
have a rest period during the hot summer 
months, and for that reason the plant is closed. 
It has an additional advantage that all work- 
ers take their vacation at the same time, from 
managers to laborers; it greatly simplifies 
the vacation problem and relieves the neces- 
sity of making up a vacation schedule. After 
our shut-down in July, 30 employees failed 
to return out of a force of 347. 

We do not pay wages to time workers dur- 
ing these shut-down periods, but we do pay all 
employees who are on a salary basis. The 
theory governing this action is as outlined 
in your article—that is, a wage earner de- 
mands extra pay for additional time, while the 
salaried employee is expected to give extra 
time without additional compensation. The 
same theory applies to illness — the wage 
earner being paid but for the time actually 
spent in the plant, while the salaried employee 
is paid when absent through illness or other 
causes, 

We have a plan by which our female em- 
ployees, who number about half our force, 
receive 50 cents per week additional for per- 
fect attendance—that is, neither late nor ab- 
sent. In lieu of this attendance bonus, a plan 
could be devised by which wage earners are 
allowed one day’s vacation with pay for every 
month of perfect attendance. By this means 
a girl who has had perfect attendance for the 
year would be paid for the lost time during 
the shut-down in the summer or paid for as 
many days as were credited to her account. 
The objection to such a plan is that the re- 
ward is so far removed and requires attend- 
ance for a whole year to enjoy it. Our ex- 
perience has been that the closer the reward is 
to the performance, the more chance there is 
of obtaining the result. 

We trust that our experience may be of 
some value to others, 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
H. W. CHAPMAN. 
Asst. Secretary. 





The business men of America are not dilet- 
tanti. They are not idlers. They are not half- 
hearted. They give the best that is in them to 
their tasks. They spend more hours studying 
their problems than the workman would care 
to spend at his bench. Latterly, they are try- 
ing to see things from every angle rather than 
solely from their own. They are seeking to 
become broader-gauge, more tolerant of criti- 
cism, less autocratic. The duties of citizenshi 
are beginning to be more fully recoguidd. 
Narrowness, clannishness, exclusiveness used 
to be besetting sins of capitalistic sets, of cor- 
poration owners and other large employers of 
labor. But employers, individual and corpor- 
ate, are at last awakening to the fact that, to 
be in the highest sense and degree successful, 
they must cultivate statesmanship, catholicity 
of spirit, toleration, compassion, humanity, 
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MUSIC HELPS 


Packard Cars, Otis Elevators, the 
Telephone Receiver, etc., 
Workers Enjoy It 


By Charles D. Isaacson 


Author, “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 
ARTICLE VI 


OING up in an Otis elevator, shooting a 

Winchester, lighting a Westinghouse 

lamp, stringing a wire from the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, letting out 
speed on your Packard car, lifting the receiver 
of your Western Electric intercommunicating 
telephone: 

Think of the music which went into the 
manufacture of each of those products! 

Music went into the making of these prod- 
ucts, through the hearts of the workers, for 
each is made in a factory where music is be- 
ing enlisted on behalf of the employees. Forbes 
Magazine has permitted me to talk repeatedly 
to its readers of music as an impetus to busi- 
ness. We have treated it from many angles, 
illustrating the mental, spiritual and psychical 
reasons why music can be made an aid to 
better and larger production in factories and 
stores. 

There must be a whole lot more in the idea 
than a mere idealistic theory, you must confess, 
if it is spreading so fast and making itself an 
important daily adjunct in highly ethcient and 
thoroughly conservative concerns. One store 
might try an experiment because of its adver- 
tising value; one merchant might try an ex- 
periment because he is an idealist or even a so- 
cial crank. But when many stores, many mer- 
chants, many manufacturers say, “This is a 
good idea; give it free rein,” then it is time 
to let it come into your own place and benefit 
from it. 

Every day sees seething industrial unrest. 
Why not say to labor: “Here, let’s forget our 
business problems for a while. Let’s get to- 
gether and live in happiness. Let’s grow wiser 
and happier together. Let’s listen to music; 
let’s see how we can get the most out of life. 
Let’s forget our quarrels for a while and go 
on a picnic.” 

That is figuratively what I want you to do— 
go on a picnic with your workers. I’m talk- 
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OF MANY THINGS 





Employees of the Western Electric Company enjoying noon-hour concert. 


ing about music. But music is only the leader 
of a number of other “articles” in my “line.” 
And I don’t want to show you the other “ar- 
ticles” until you have tried out the first. I give 
you music first, because there is no other wel- 
fare measure outside of those time-tried offer- 
ings of food, insurance, etc., which has so uni- 
versal appeal. This is only one of a number 
of similar measures for reconciling labor and 
capital, on human lines. 


Packard Motors and Music. 


The musical work in the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, is figured purely on hu- 
man lines. There are twelve thousand em- 
ployees at the Packard plant and the spirit of 
organization and loyalty is notably high. Every 
employee hears the Packard music at least 
once a week—the chorus travels from depart- 
ment to department, singing at noon. There 
are five hundred members in the Packard 





The band of the Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich.. 
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Choral Society, and a professional director 
comes to the plant once a week for a jolly re- 
hearsal. The Packard Band gives a concert 
practically every working day—also at noon. 
In the Band are twenty-three pieces, and they 
play like professionals. Not only has the Band 
participated in the factory noon concerts and 
at innumerable factory entertainments, but it 
has many calls for other work, particularly 
other industrial affairs and some civic activ- 
ities. The same applies to the Chorus, which 
finds time to aid other factories and to par- 
ticipate in many civic functions. 

The Band is one of the most popular in- 
stitutions in the Packard Organization, and 
everyone of the employees is proud of it. The 
fellows and girls like to see and hear their band 
marching by in parades. It is the Packard 
Band—our Band. The Chorus, which is being 
constantly enlarged by additions from all de- 
partments, began with fifty voices. 

The beneficial effect on the five hundred and 
twenty-five in the musical organizations is 
easily understood. But what about the rest 
of the twelve thousand employees? With them 
it is almost as pronounced. 

Well, how is it done? 

Let a very important Packard official an- 
swer: “Take a hypothetical case,” he said. 
“A lathe hand leaves for work after a domes- 
tice quarrel. He begins the day in a very 
disagreeable humor. In this mood he may 
spoil his first piece of work, which incenses 
him still further. The morning goes on from 
bad to worse. The man begins to fear a ‘ball- 
ing out’ from his foreman, and altogether he is 
in a miserable plight, so that by noon he is 
ready to ‘go up in the air.’ 

“Then comes a band concert. After one or 
two sprightly tunes, that man is swaying to 
the time, hums and comes completely out of 
the gloom. He cannot help himself. 

“No, there’s nothing quite so efficacious,” he 
said conclusively, “as a concert, even if a short 
one, to turn an employee’s thoughts into new 
and brighter channels.” 

“You say, then, that it is a very useful thing 
for you? You place a high estimate on the 
music?” 

“Indeed,” was the answer, “it would be dif- 

(Continued on page 118.) 


WE ARE BECOMIN 


HEN, a few years from now, there is 
written the story of how, after the 
Great War, a labor situation which 
threatened to disrupt the nation gradually re- 
solved itself into industrial peace, it will be 
recorded that for the happy outcome one thing 
more than anything else was directly respon- 
sible. In words which none can fail to under- 
stand it will be written that it was ownership 
by the workers of a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the securities representing the na- 
tion’s great industries which stayed the hand 
and stilled the agitator’s voice. 
In bringing about that condition of wide- 
spread ownership of securities no one has 


played a more prominent part than John Muir.. 


It was some thirty years ago that Mr. Muir, 
coming from the West where he had played an 
important part in transportation affairs and 
the upbuilding of new territory, arrived in 
New York and soon thereafter established 
the banking and brokerage business which 
bears his name. A success from the very 
start, the business, run along the conventional 
lines of a Stock Exchange firm, soon assumed 
large proportions. 

Successful in the brokerage business as he 
had been in his railroad operations, Mr. Muir 
was, however, not satisfied merely to make 
money. Accustomed to thinking along broad 
lines and in a big way, he began to sense after 
a while the big impending changes in the coun- 
try’s attitude toward Wall Street, since so 
strikingly brought out. It was all very well 
to go on as everyone else around him seemed 
to be going on, he once told the ‘writer, but 
all his life he had been acustomed to antici- 
pate and not to follow. If the time was at 
hand when the old order was about to change 
and the small investor really to become a fac- 
tor and* exert an influence on the country’s 
industrial affairs, it was as a leader in the 
movement and not as a trailer that he wanted 
to participate in its progress. 


He Dared Do It 


Being a highly practical man, Mr. Muir fully 
realized the risks of swinging over his pros- 
perous and entirely conventional Wall Street 
business into the channels of catering to the 
man with but a small amount of money to in- 
vest. Having made up his mind to do it, how- 
ever, that was exactly what he did do, The 
right of the little fellow to the same invest- 
ment advantages and privileges as the big fel- 
low—that became the guiding principle of the 
house. 

If any such principle was to be practically 
carried out, it became plain to Mr. Muir at the 
very outset, some method must be devised of 
making it possible for the small investor to 
take the same advantage of current opportuni- 
ties as his more fortunately situated neigh- 


bor, able to secure accommodation at the bank. 


The development of the Partial Payment 
Plan was the result. 

That the Partial Payment Plan as developed 
by the Muir firm survived the ferocious at- 
tacks made upon it from the beginning, is a 
wonderful tribute to its soundnes from an eco- 
nomic point of view. “So much down and so 
much per month! Why”—went up the indig- 
nant protest—“you’re dragging the invest- 
ment business down to the level of selling 
pianos and furniture on the instalment plan! 
You're failing to maintain the traditions of 
finance. What’s more”—and here lay the real 
viciousness of the attack—“this Partial Pay- 
ment business is nothing more, anyway than 
margin trading under a new name, nothing 
more than a game to make the small investor 
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Little Savers No Longer Ignored 
by Seekers of Capital— 
John Muir’s Work. 


By Franklin Escher 


do something that he wouldn’t do if you called 
it the thing which it really is.” . 

All of which naturally was galling to a man 
of ‘sensibilities, sacrificing time and money in 
the pursuit of what he conceived to be an 
ideal, but none of which had the slightest 
effect in changing the course of action of the 
Scotsman with the red hair and the twinkling 
blue eye. 


Government Endorsement. 


And then the Partial Payment Plan, under 
the-stimulus of carefully-directed and inform- 
ative advertising, began to take hold. “Is it 
only another name for the old margin game?” 
laughed Muir. “Come and look at our books. 
Come and look at the names of the thousands 
and thousands of people who never in all their 
lives before were able to save a cent, but who 
now are gradually acquiring ownership of 
sound stocks and bonds through regular 
monthly payments.” They did come and take 
a look, some of them—and then went out and 
adopted the same system themselves. 

But rapid as was the spread of the “Invest- 
Whilé-You-Save” idea prior to the war, that 
was as nothing to what happened when the 
Government called John Muir to Washington 
as chairman of the Baby Bond Committee and 
officially adopted the Partial Payment Plan in 
connection with the flotation of the Liberty 
Loans. “If the plan is good as applied to 
Liberty Bonds, why isn’t it good as applied to 
any other high grade securities?” The logic 
was irresistible. All over the country people 
who had liked the idea but had been a little 
skeptical as to its workings began to start 
Partial Payment accounts. In Liberty Bonds, 
in corporation and municipal bonds, in pre- 
ferred stocks, in high grade securities of every 
kind, the thing began to get under way. 

John Muir’s big idea had got across. 

To make it possible to buy securities through 
regular savings was, however, by no means 
the limit of Mr. Muir’s ideas as to the ways 
and means of popularizing investments. Bonds, 
he had long realized, because as a general rule 
they were available only in $1,000 pieces, were 
beyond the reach of the investor of small 
means. A_ few issues, it is true, could be had 
in $100 pieces, but only a very few, and not 
one small investor in twenty knew it anyway. 
Get the corporations isuing new bonds to 
make them available in small pieces, reasoned 
Muir, and let the public really know about it, 
and there will result a popularizing of bond in- 


vestment such as up to now has hardly been 
dreamed of, 


Against Opposition 


Here again, there was encountered deter- 
mined opposition, but here again the Scots- 
man’s determination won out. “This business 
of issuing $100 bonds is a nuisance,” cried out 
the corporations. “It costs a lot of money 
to engrave them; it costs a lot of money to 
handle them; it makes no end of extra work 
bothering with these coupons for small 
amounts.” “All very true,” came back the re- 
tort from the man who was beginning to get 
the small investing public back of him. “But 
if the investor—the man who lends you the 
money on which you do your business—wants 
$100 bonds, you’ve got to give him $100 bonds. 
Besides, forget for a moment the slightly add- 





G LAND OF INVESTORS 


ed expense and think of the new fields from 
which to draw money you are opening up, 
when you tap this vast new reservoir of invest- 
ment capital, And—remember that of every 
man or woman, every voter, who buys even 
one of your $100 bonds, you make, for all time 
—a friend.” : 

John Muir’s small denomination bond idea, 
too, like his Partial Payment Plan, has won 
out. There are still certain corporations 
which cling to the old idea that bonds are 
for the rich and that the public can go hang, 
but their number is constanly decreasing. Al- 
most every day there is an addition to the 
number of bonds that can be had in small 
denomination. _ Rapidly, very rapidly, the 
“Magnificent Unit” is becoming a thing of the 

ast. 
‘ Today there are over 700 issues of bonds 
that can be had in $100 pieces. 

Did John Muir do it? No, not alone by any 
means, but he helped. He started the idea and 
everlastingly pounded at it until the merits of 
the thing had been made so unmistakably 
plain that of its own momentum it could roll 


along. 
Philanthropy That Paid. 


Has it all been philanthropy, this populariz- 
ing of investment by John Muir, this champ- 
ioning of the small investor’s rights? A visit 
to Crestlawn, the beautiful Muir country 
place in Westchester, would hardly seem to 
bear out that idea. No, Mr. Muir has made 
it all pay and pay well. First to last he is a 
business man. 

“A philanthropist?” he recently remarked. 
“That’s the last thing’ I want to pose as. A 
fine proposition it would be for me to advo- 
cate, as I have, all this popularizing of invest- 
ment if, out of the handling of the business, 
I myself couldn’t make money. A splendid 
argument in favor of it I should have to pre- 
sent!” 

Still, philanthropist or not, his motives al- 
truistic or not, it is a great work which the 
man has done and its still doing. 

“John Muir ?—if it weren’t for him and his 
firm, I’d never have started saving as I have 
and accumulated money as I have”—all over 
the country there are thousands of people who 
will tell you just that. 

It’s a great tribute to the work of the man. 





In picking a man for a job I have no com- 
plicated system, simply relying on the personal 
impression gained in the conversations that 
ensue. Each year we recruit many young 
men from the colleges and thereafter watch 
their development in order to pick out the 
best timber the lot affords. It has been my 
observation that a man’s scholastic record 
casts no shadow of his later ability in business. 
The physically fit man stands a better chance 
than the bookworm. In the matter of selecting 
men for advancement we aim never to go out- 
side of our own organization to fill a position. 
Mr. Schwab, when he came to Bethlehem, se- 
lected fifteen men to take charge of the com- 
pany’s operations. Only one of these fifteen 
officers and directors was brought in from an- 
other company. If a man isn’t worth advanc- 
ing he isn’t worth keeping —Eugene G. Grace. 


* * * 


_I will tell you how I won and kept my cham- 
pionship, though that is no great secret. I 
concentrated for years on the plain founda- 
tions of billiards, and once I got those right 
the rest was easy. All the spectacular bril- 
liance in the world will not avail much if the 
basis of your game is unsound. It will cer- 
tainly not win championships.—Inman. 
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The light that leads and the strength that lifts 
most men is well-directed enthusiasm. 


* * * 


If any executive of a big company continu- 
ously attempts to carry the whole place on his 
own shoulders, then something is the matter 
with both him and the institution. 

In starting an enterprise, one must work 
extremely hard; nothing has yet been found to 
substitute for hard work. A test of potential 
leadership is the ability and the willingness 
to labor day and night when necessity de- 
mands. For every business depends in the 
beginning upon the creative ability of one man, 
and until that man has created, he has no 
right to think how hard he may be working. 
As he progresses he should want to shift some 
of that work to others—not that he may es- 
cape labor, but so that he may be leit free 
to give attention to the bigger matters that 
the bigger business requires. 

The clerical fallacy is that the higher a man 
goes the less work he does; actually he does, 
not less work, but a different kind of work. 
The bookkeeper who, during a rush reason, 
posts far into the night, is not working harder 
than the president who decides in a half-hour 
conference to make a five million dollar loan. 
And there is much less strain on the book- 
keeper than there is on the president—although 
there is strain enough on both of them.— 
Charles H. Sabin. 


* * * 


It’s common to shout when the race is run and 
the victory’s won. ; 
It’s easy to smile when the skies are blue and 
your friends are true. 
It’s nothing to laugh when the prize is won 
and the battle’s done. 
But to conjure a smile when the skies are gray, 
When your friends in success have all turned 
away— 
Then ideas the real test: Do you stand? Do 
you fall? 
In retreat—not defeat—can you smile through it 


all? 
—tThe Silent Partner. 


* *¢ * 


It is not only in finished undertakings that 
we ought to honor useful labor. A spirit goes 
out of the man who means execution, which 
outlives the most untimely ending. All who 
have meant good work with their hearts have 
done good work, although they may die before 
they have the time to sign it. Every heart 
that has beat strong and cheerful has left a 
hopeful impulse behind it in the world, and 
bettered the tradition of mankind—R. L. 
Stevenson, 

* * * 


To be a laboring man is indeed a position of 
the highest human rank. To work is to adopt the 
fellowship of all the great and good the world has 
ever known in peace or in strife. 


* * * 


Beware of small expenses; a small leak will 
sink a great ship. 
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Happiness 


There’s joy in the song of the robin, that rests on 
the twig of the tree, 

And there’s joy in the blossoms of summer, and a 
thrill in the roar of the sea 4 

Oh, the peace and the gladness we’re seeking are 
clothed in all manner of dress 

And some in the laughter of children may come 
to their dream of success. 


There are millions of ways to be happy, and only 
one way to be rich. 

The king with his treasures may envy the toiler 
who digs in the ditch, 

For the king is a slave to his station, but the 
toiler each evening is free 

To follow his fancy of gladness whatever it hap- 


pens to be. 


There’s joy in the smile of a comrade, and joy in 
the blue of the sky. 

Who lives in the sunshine of friendship has joy 
that no money can buy. 

There is peace to be found in the valleys and calm 
in the shelter of trees, 

And millions of people are happy in claiming such 
pleasures as these. 


The man that is proud of his children owns more 
than the man with his gold, 

And he that has chummed with the songbirds has 
found a delight he can hold; 

There are millions of ways to be happy, too many 
by far to recall, 

And who lives but for gold and for silver has 
chosen the poorest of all—Edgar A. Guest. 


* * * 


A Man’s Prayer 


Teach me that 60 minutes make an hour, 16 
ounces one pound, and 100 cents one dollar. 

Help me to live so that I can lie down at 
night with a clear conscience, without a gun 
under my pillow, and unhaunted by the faces 
of those to whom I have brought pain. 

Grant, I beseech Thee, that I may earn my 
meal ticket on the square, and in doing so may 
not stick the gaff where it does not belong. 

Deafen me to the jingle of tainted money 
and the rustle of unholy skirts. 

Blind me to the faults of the other fellow, 
but reveal to me my own. 

Guide me so that each night when I look 
across the dinner table at my wife, who has 
been a blessing to me, I will have nothing 
to conceal. 

Keep me young enough to laugh with my 
children and to lose myself in their play. 

And then when comes the smell of flowers 
and the tread of soft steps and the crunching 
of the hearse’s wheels in the gravel out in 
front of my place, make the ceremony short 
and the epitaph simple: Here Lies A Man.— 
Michigan Tradesman, 


* * 


Dignity? Dignity means moving slowly. 


Many people don’t want to be natural they 
think they can fool other people, but they are 
only fooling themselves.—Ole Hanson. 


Every employe should have the chance to 
progress from one position to another, depend- 
ing upon his merits. We may not expect per- 
fection in economic enterprise and manage- 
ment; perhaps we shall not see universal, un- 
interrupted tranquillity, even in this highly civ- 
ilized, progressive, and prosperous country; 
but we shall not witness demoralization, rev- 
olution, or retrogradation.—E. H. Gary. 


* * * 


All evil things come home to roost, and cause 
much anguish and distress ; so I give righteous- 
ness a boost, through selfish motives, more 
or less. A man must have a fair renown if 
he’d enjoy his journey here; must have high 
credit in his town and in the country far and 
near. A chap may think he’ll put across, un-- 
marked, some little crooked game; but all his 
profits are a loss, for he has soiled his snowy 
fame. Some day when he would make the race 
for coroner or county clerk, his misdeed swats 
him in the face and spoils long years of goodly 
work. I’m old and full of virtue now, but 
never do I cease to hear of how I kidnapped 
Johnson’s cow upon a distant, bygone year. I 
stand up in the Sabbath school and hand out 
stws and maxims fine, and while I thus ex- 
pound and droll I hear kids whisper, “John- 
son’s kine!” I might be honored, now I’m 
gray and have a halo o’er my brow, but for 
that dark and fateful day when I eloped with 
Johnson’s cow. We say a man can live it 
down, if he should cheat or lie or steal, but 
better is the white renown that has no blemish 
to conceal. The evil birds are all unloosed in 
our old age, a noisome host, and they come 
flying home to roost just when the blamed 
things hurt the most——Walt Mason. 


* * *& 


The man who never saves, who makes no pro- 
vision for the future for himself or those around 
him, is one of the most selfish men on earth— 
Odd Lot Review. 


* * * 


One cannot travel over this country today, 
or realize conditions even in New York itself, 
without seeing that there is a shrewdly con- 
ducted, amply financed Bolshevik campaign, 
aiming at the destruction of our whole order 
of civilization, while at the moment practically 
nothing is being done by sound and expe- 
rienced elements of the country to present the 
simple economic truths involved. The situa- 
tion calls for national action. Not since the 
free silver campaign has there been such a 
definite need for the same inculcation of sound 
economic thinking in this country. American 
people are fair, and if the facts are presented 
to them there can be no doubt of the result.— 


Lewis E. Pierson. 
* * * 


Be deaf unto the suggestion of tale-bearers, 
calumniators, pick-thank or malevolent delators, 
who, while quiet men sleep, sowing the tares of 
discord and division, distract the tranquillity of 
charity and all friendly society. These are the 
tongues that set the world on fire, cankers of 
reputation, and, like that of Jonas his gourd, 
wither a good name in a night.”—-Sir T. Browne. 
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tions have doubied and in some cases 
more than trebled their deposits since 
the war began. It is interesting to note which 
have pushed ahead most aggressively and to 
analyze the type of executives managing them. 

Ten of the leading institutions, the five 
largest national banks and the five largest 
trust companies, had deposits on the last 
comptroller’s call—Sept. 12—totalling $5,- 
588,882,886, as compared with $1,403,409,700 
on Sept. 12, 1914, just five years previous, or 
more than two and one-half times what they 
were just after the outbreak of the war— 
an increase of fully 155 per cent. 

Although large gains in deposits have been 
general, extending down to even the smaller 
institutions, there has been a wide variation 
in the percentage of gain made by individual 
banks attesting either to the wide-awake 
and aggressive character of the managements 
of the different banks, or, where the rate of 
growth has been sub-normal, to their lack of 
progressiveness. 

Among the five leading trust companies, the 
discrepancies in gains have been more notice- 
able than among the larger national banks, For 
instance, our table shows that the Central 
Union Trust Co. and the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. have fallen behind such leaders as 
the Guaranty Trust Co., the Equitable Trust 
Co. and the Bankers Trust Co. 

The average gain for the eleven trust com- 
panies in the list that showed gains—one, the 
United States, having actually recorded a de- 
crease—was nearly 112 per cent. Taking this 
figure as the normal gain, it is seen that the 
Central Union, with an increase of 39 per cent., 
recorded only about one-third of the normal 
growth, while the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., in- 
creased its deposits to the extent of only about 
40 per cent. of the normal rate of growth of 
other representative trust companies, its ac- 
tual growth having amounted to 44 per cent. 
Of course, a trust company may show an un- 
usually large expansion in business without a 
proportionate gain in deposits, and this may 
have been the experience of the Central Union, 
which is noted-more for the magnitude of its 
profits than the number of its depositurs. For 
the comparatively small increase made by the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. there is no explan- 
ation other than that its management is of 
the strictly conservative, old-school type, 
which believes in “letting well enough alone.” 

Among the leaders of the rapidly-expanding 
companies, the Equitable and the Guaranty 
ran a close tace, with gains of 239 and 236 per 
cent., respectively. As a duPont institution, 
the Equitable Trust Co. has come forward 
rapidly in recent years under the presidency 
of Alvin W. Krech. In addition to its trust, 
foreign, real estate, bond, credit, banking, loan 
and discount, transfer, registration, reorgan- 
ization and transfer departments, in all of 
which rapid forward strides have been made, 
the Equitable has recently established a for- 
eign exchange department. While the per- 
centage of gain made by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. has been just under that of the Equitable 
Trust Co., the actual gain in deposits of this 
institution, amounting to $480,644,655, was 
second only to the $501,994,992 increase re- 
corded by the National City Bank—these two 
institutions dividing between them an actual 
increase of nearly one billion dollars in de- 
posits in the past five years. 

Charles H. Sabin has not been able to add 
nearly $100,000.000 yearly to the Guaranty 
Trust Company’s deposits by simply sitting 
back and ‘etting the moss grow. President 


N to YORK’S gigantic banking institu- 
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Who’s Who in Bringing Trust 
Companies and Banks to 
Front in Last Five Years 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Sabin has been a business-getter from the 
start, and assisted by Chairman A. J. Hemp- 
hill, Vice-President G. M.-P. Murphy, and a 
corps of other vice-presidents probably un- 
matched by any other institution, he has striv- 
en unremuttingly to bring the Guaranty up to 
its present high position, with deposits ap- 
proaching the $70U,000,000 mark. ‘Lhe Guar- 
anty Trust Co. is now only about $64,000,000 
below the National City Bank in total deposits, 
having gained about $22,000,000 between the 
June 30th and the Sept. 12th calls, while the 
National City lost about $32,000,000. The race 
between these two rival institutions is being 
watched with keen interest in the financial 
district, and not a few wagers have been made 
as to the final result. 

While the Guaranty has profited largely 
from Mr. Sabin’s genius for picking such able 
assistants as vice-presidents William P. Con- 
way, William C. Lane, Eugene W. Stetson, N. 
Devereux Putnam, Challen R. Parker, Albert 
Breton, Harold Stanley, Joseph R. Swan, 
Francis H. Sisson, Willis H. Booth, John J. 
Lewis, Alexander Phillips, F. J. H. Sutton, E. 
A. Potter, Jr.. W. C. Edwards, E. C. Hebbard, 
J. L. O’Neill, and Merrel Price Callaway, it 
has also been materially aided by an extreme- 
ly able advertising campaign. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company has also been 
following through on a very well-directed ad- 
vertising campaign which has made Seward 
Prosser’s institution and its pyramid-topped 
building familiar to magazine and newspaper 
readers throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In addition to using advertising 
to very great advantage, Mr. Prosser has also 
been very successful in picking capable lieu- 
tenants, his latest acquisition having been J. 
A. McCrea. Others on Seward Prosser’s staff 
are D, E. Pomeroy, W. N. Duane, F. I. Kent, 
F. N. B. Close, A. A. Tilney, Thomas Hildt, 
H. F. Wilson, Jr., B. W. Jones, S. M. Greer, 
Richard L. Morris, H. J. Cochran, and Wald- 
ron P. Belknap. 

Among the smaller trust companies, the 
Empire distinguished itself by being the only 
one to exceed the average rate of growth. The 
Empire has more than doubled deposits in the 


RACE BY N. Y. BANKS 


past five years, recording an increase of 123 
per cent., as compared with the average of 
about 112 per cent. The New York Trust Co., 
with a gain of 107 per cent. was not far behind. 

Deposits of the leading national banks in 
New York City have, of course, increased 
more in the past five years than those of the 
top-notch trust companies. The records show 
that the five premier national banks have add- 
ed $1,265,937,302 to deposits, as against a gain 
in deposits of $919,535,884 by the five largest 
trust companies. The total gain by the na- 
tional banks has amounted to fully 176 per 
cent., as compared with 133 per cent. by the 
leading trust companies, 

The National City Bank, maintaining its po- 
sition as the largest financial institution in the 
country, has added nearly $502,000,000 to its 
deposits since September, 1914, showing al- 
most twice as large a gain as its nearest com- 
petitor among the national banks—the Chase 
National. The Chase has, however, attracted 
a great deal of attention in banking circles 
by reason of the rapid pace it has recently set. 
The Sept. 12th call disclosed that the Chase 
National had, for the first time, passed the 
National Bank of Commerce in the matter of 
deposits, standing with a total of $405,569,148, 
as the second largest national bank in the 
country, with the Continental & Commercial 
of Chicago, third. 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, the new president of 
the Chase National, has taken a very aggres- 
sive part, along with Albert H. Wiggin, in the 
formation of a number of new enterprises, 
including the Chase Securities Co. The Chase 
National heads have also joined a number of 
directorates of live concerns, to the great ben- 
efit of the deposit account. Under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Thayer, the Chase has been able 
to show an increase in deposits proportionate- 
ly larger than that of the National City, as the 
gain of $280,653,148 by the Chase represented 
224 per cent. over its 1914 deposits, as com- 
pared with 204 per cent. for the National City. 
The average, or normal gain, for the banks in 
the list incorporated herewith—eliminating 
the Chatham & Phenix National Bank which, 
due in part to the process of merging with 
other institutions, showed an expansion of ful- 
ly 430 per cent. in deposits—was 156 per cent. 

The National Bank of Commerce, with a 
gain of 168 per cent. was well above the aver- 
age. The Bank of Commerce, which was 
largely a bankers’ bank and almost a side is- 
sue before the passing of the law prohibiting 











GROWTH OF NEW YORK NATIONAL BANKS 


—Agg regate Deposits— Increase Inc. 
1914 1919 % 

A BON ii ia nie ids ah aa $245,646,000 $747 640,992 $501 ,994,992 204 
BI CS la a 124,916,000 405,569,148 280,653,148 224 
Nat. Bank of Commerce ........ 139,992,200 376,053,352 236,061,152 168 
Mechanics & Metals............. 94,522,500 230.214,579 135,692,079 143 
Pupat Ration corc occ icc 3 sid vga 5.4 111,397,900 222 .933.831 111,535,931 100 
DIGEIC ROY TOME Cb wkd acroe cn asweke 112,456.300 205,915,700 93,459,400 83 
FIGhOWEF IS AtIGNOd 6 sos a in oka 92,127,000 195,231,100 103,104,100 111 
American Exchange ............ 58,873.900 179,046,700 120.172.800 206 
Iewine Mation@t ....0< 2. 2%s00se0 54,083,700 138,304.600 84.220.900 155 
Chatham & Phenix......... as 23.435,600 121,973,900 98,838,300 430 
Chemical National .;........0..0.5 33,073,500 80.353,900 47,280,400 142 
Liberty DIGG 205... ents snce ’. 28,564,100 80,238,200 51,674,100 185 


The 1914 figures were taken from the sheets compiled at the New York Clearing House 
from the official reports showing condition as of Sept. 12, 1914. The 1919 figures, for the 
first five in the list, were taken from official reports of Sept. 12, 1919, while for the remainder - 
of the list the 1919 figures were taken from the Clearing House compilation from official re- 


ports of condition as of June 30, 1919. 
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interlocking bank directorates, has since stood 
squarely on its own feet, gaining fresh blood 
from new directors, and forging rapidly ahead 
under its very able president and practical 
banker, James S. Alexander. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
which is fourth in point of size among New 
York’s national banks, had nearly two and 
one-half times as large a total of deposits on 
the September call this year as it was able 
to show in 1914. Under the presidency of 
Gates W. McGarrah, seconded by such able as- 
sistants as S. S. Campbell, Nicholas F. Palmer 
and John McHugh, the Mechanics & Metals 
has gone forward steadily and substantially, 
passing the First National Bank. 

Veteran George F. Baker, chairman of the 
First National, has surrounded himself with 
a number of dynamic vice-presidents, such as 
Everett B. Sweezy and young George F. 
Baker, who is rapidly coming to the front, 
while to President Francis L. Hine belongs no 
little credit for the doubling of the bank’s de- 
posits since 1914, 

As already explained, the gain of 430 per 
cent. by the Chatham & Phenix was made pos- 
sible by the taking over of other banks, such 
as the Century, which was absorbed with its 
$29,000,000 of deposits in 1915. President 
Louis G. Kaufmann, who has the reputaticn 
of being one of the live wires of the New York 
banking field, has, however, not confined his 
efforts to mergers. Coming out of the West 
like a young Lochinvar a few short years ago, 


GROWTH OF STATE BANKS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 





Aggregate Deposits Increase %o 

June 30, 1919 Sinde 1914. Inc. 
Corn Exchange ....$179,901,300 951,200 108 
Bk. of the Man. Co. 151,590,700 102,442,300 208 
k. of America...... 67,617,400 36,561,700 116 
Staté” Bane. os)cs.c5 54,785,400 30,343,100 125 
Metropolitan Bank. 34,176,500 15,931,000 88 


The figures for 1914 and 1919 were taken from 
the Clearing House compilation of the official re- 
ports of condition. 

Tne comparatively large growth shown by the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. was due in part to ab- 
sorption of other institutions, such as Bank of 
Metropolis. 
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GROWTH OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 





—Aggregate Deposits— Inc. 
1914 1919 Increase Yo 
in on Katanked wha anes 203,594,000 $684,238,655 $480,644,655 236 
ke ee oe oie il 138,145,500 302,294,810 164,149,310 118 
NRE Ee 66,894,200 225,865,937 158,971,737 239 
GTS ETT a 158,033,200 221,066,340 63,033,140 39 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust........ 120,268,200 173,005,242 52,737,042 44 
NINN 0 ot kak exes aakin otal nase Sh 57,551,800 101,615,100 44,063,300 77 
WON REE Ss sah cad wld by 4 6ad0 a 41,186,900 84,848,600 43,661,700 107 
JS ee S| Seo 45,257,400 70,736,400 25,479,000 55 
PE neins bintae ate =deeneeks 21,353,700 47,445,700 26.092.000 123 
a ape a A tee seals 67,017,500 44,833,700 *22,183,800 *32 
OR Trees 24,458,400 43,764,900 19,306,500 79 
*Decrease, 


The 1914 figures were taken from the sheets compiled at the New York Clearing House 
from the official reports showing conditions as of Sept. 12, 1914. The 1919 figures, for the 
first five in the list, were taken from official reports of Sept. 12, 1919, while for the re- 
mainder of the list the 1919 figures were taken from the Clearing House compilation from 
official reports of conditions as of June 30, 1919. 





he has won his way upward in the joust of 
banking knights and now stands as a top- 
notch business-getter. 

One of the banks that has grown so quietly 
and so persistently that only those who keep 
close tabs on banking conditions have realized 
the extent of.its expansion is the American 
Exchange National Bank. Its deposits have 
come up from $58,873,900 in 1914, to $179,046,- 
700 last June, a gain of 206 per cent. Under 
the presidency of Lewis L. Clarke, the Ameri- 
can Exchange has persistently advertised its 
facilities for the handling of deposit accounts, 
banking and trust business, and it has deter- 
minedly gone out after business and achieved 
results, 

Among the smaller national banks the Lib- 
erty has shown the greatest proportionate gain, 
with an increase of 185 per cent. in deposits in 
the past five years. Of course, the reasons 
for the Liberty’s growth are to be found in 
the success-making qualities of its president, 
Harvey D. Gibson, and the brilliant young 
vice-presidents, such as James G. Blaine, Jr., 
and George F. Murnane, whom he has gath- 
ered around him. ‘ 

The Irving National, the deposits of which 
have increased 155 per cent., has built up a 
wonderful team of executives. Some time 


PRODUCTION—THE ACID 


We cannot get happiness by declaring that it 
exists; the application of force will not bring us 
health, wealth or love. We must earn and deserve 
what we yet by orderly processes that take into 
full account the rights of others. 

In the last analysis, production determines 
our usefulness to society and society’s debt to 
us. Salaries, wages, interest on money in- 
vested, capital for expansion, etc., come from 
but one source—the proceeds of the sale of 
goods produced. If less is produced, there will 
be just chat much less to divide among the 
various factors concerned in production. 

The maintenance of good wages, and the 
advancement of our national wealth, will be 
assured, if managers and men will pull to- 
gether in a sincere and earnest effort to pro- 
duce as never before to supply the world-wide 
demand for merchandise of all kinds. 

Recently an Industrial Commission from the 
United States visited Great Britain and was 
given every facility to investigate present con- 
ditions there. Two things stood out in their 
minds most prominently after interviewing 
the leaders of labor and of industry. 

First: All groups are a unit in urging the 
spirit of co-operation by recognizing and en- 





By JESSE H. NEAL 


Executive Secretary, the Lane Business Papers, 
nc. 


couraging organizations of employees and em- 
ployers. 

Second: The need of maintaining produc- 
tion, former ideas as to restriction having been 
discarded. 

The greatness of industrial America is due 
largely to large scale production through im- 
proved processes and machines. 

Not so very long ago short-sighted men op- 
posed the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. When they were introducing power 
farm machinery, they said it would throw thou- 
sands of farm laborers out of work, but you 
know the result. Thousands more men have had 
to be employed to make the machinery and to 
cultivate the immense increase in acreage made 
possible by machinery. The country would 
starve if we tried to go back to the old hand 
methods. 

It must be amusing to men who work with 
both brain and hand to hear the street corner 
radical proclaim in raucous tones that labor 


ago, Harry E. Ward, who had been one of 
the bank’s best business-getters, was made 
president. Chairman Lewis E. Pierson, of the 
Irving, is also an extremely active and ver- 
satile man. An interesting feature of the Irv- 
ing’s growth has been the phenomenal expan- 
sion of its foreign exchange and foreign trade 
departments under Vice-President James 
Heckscher. Advertising has played a part in 
the general growth of the Irving which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. The bank 
has persistently placed its case before the pub- 
lic in newspapers and periodicals, and in ad- 
dition has issued numerous timely pamphlets 
containing matter of interest to its commercial 
depositors, along with maps and valuable sta- 
tistical data. So thorough has been the Irv- 
ing’s publicity campaign that the bank has 
won the first prize for financial advertising 
three years in succession. 

No bank has had a more remarkable revivi- 
fication than the fine old Chemical National. 
Whereas it led all the banks a generation or 
more ago, it had fallen behind in the race at 
the outbreak of the war. Under its new presi- 
dent, Herbert K. Twitchell, brilliantly second- 
ed by Percy H. Johnston, the bank’s growth in 
the past two years has been phenomenal and 
its pace shows no signs of slackening. 


TEST 


with the hands is all that counts. It does 
count for a lot, but the difference between 
America and some other countries is that we 
recognize the essentiality of brain-work, too, 
and encourage the development of each in its 
proper place. In Russia they are trying to 
reverse this order of things and defy igno- 
rance by placing the unskilled illiterate on a 
pedestal. Why, I read that common laborers, 
such as watchmen, street sweepers, janitors, 
etc., are getting 300 to 500 rubles a month, but 
production, under orderly intelligent direction, 
has stopped and so their money has depre- 
ciated 95 per cent. It is worth only 5 cents 
on the dollar: If they doubled the wages of 
everybody over there, they would not add one 
cent’s worth of wealth to the country and the 
value of the ruble would drop to 2% cents on 
the dollar. They are gradually awakening to 
the fact that money is not wealth, but just the 
counters, so to speak, for what the country 
produces. 

To get a vivid picture of what brain-work 
means, we have only to consider the effect of 
the inventions of Edison alone. What is such 
a man worth a year to this country ?—Adver- 
tising and Selling. 
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Music Helps Making of Many Things 


ficult to place too high an estimate on the 
value of music for employees in the Packard 
plant. It is, of course, impossible to compute, 
on any definite basis, the results of the work 
of band, choral society, or quartette among the 
workers; but if the average individual is any 
criterion of the whole, then music is indispens- 
able. For the average employee it is a god- 
sen ” 


Music and Wire-Making 


If you would hear of really extensive musical 
activities, let me give you the viewpoint of the 
American Steel and Wire Company of Cleve- 
land, whose payroll includes about the same 
number as the Packard Automobile Company. 
Here is what S. W. Tener, the employment 
director, says: 

“Just about a year ago we began organiz- 
ing bands in connection with our eight manu- 
facturing units in this city, and the organiza- 
tion has not as yet been completed at all 
plants. Howcver, we now have a combined 
band of ninety pieces. 

“We regard these men not as musicians but 
as employees of the plants who have volun- 
teered to apply their musical talent to the en- 
tertainment of their fellow workmen. Hence, 
while playing in concerts or even practicing, 
they are paid exactly the same wage they 
would receive at their respective places in the 
shops. We have permitted them under full 
pay to take part in Liberty Loan rallies and 
‘drives,’ ie 

“We furnish, without expense to the men, 
their uniforms, all music, music racks and the 
drum major’s baton. Also, we supplied four 
tubas and the necessary bass drums. All other 
instruments are provided by the men them- 
selves at their own expense. This they pre- 
fer, as many of them belong to other musical 
organizations of a professional nature, and 
naturally they desire to have absolute con- 
trol of their instruments. 

“I wish I could express in specific terms the 
effect this musical movement has on the work 
of the men as regards output,” Mr. Tener con- 
tinued. “But this is impossible, as the direct 
economic benefit is intangible and cannot be 
reduced to figures. Doubtless this is done 
where bands are employed in mercantile estab- 
lishments—department stores for instance— 


(Continued from page 113) 


where the rendition of the music is coincident 
with the carrying on of the business, it being 
well known that music stimulates workmen. 
But in a manufacturing business such as ours, 
we Cannot incorporate a musical program as a 
part of or adjunct to, actual manufacturing 
operations. But there can be no question of 
its elevating influence, improving as it does the 
morale, the esprit de corps, not only of the 
musicians but the worknien in the audiences 
as well,” 








FROM AN AUTHORITY 


Editor Forbes Magazine: 

Mr. Isaacson’s articles in your magazine 
are excellent. In fact, they are the best ex- 
pression ever presented in a simple, concise, 
logical manner of the specific advantages 
that Music offers the industrial world. 

WURLITZER COMPANY, Cincinnati 








It is interesting to observe that among the 
ninety members of the combined bands, over 
half are American, and but six persons are 
aliens! This will be surprising to many who 
say “Humph!” when Americans and music are 
mentioned in the same breath. 

The Band is only a small part of the musical 
enterprises of the American Steel and Wire 
Company. That far-sighted organization has 
gone so far as to buy tickets for their em- 
ployees to attend high-class symphony con- 
certs. Think of that, will you? This phase of 
music-and-business is so important and so sig- 
nificant that in a different article I will relate 
how some very important concerns are either 
buying or encouraging the buying of concert 
tickets for their employees. 

Yes, when you r.de up in an Otis elevator, 
think of this: The concern (which is in Yon- 
kers) maintains a fife and drum corps at the 
firms’s expense. E. A. Fitch declares that they 
are an important factor at all social activities 
in the plant and have a marked effect on the 
employees. “During the war activities and af- 
terwards, the corps ‘drummed’ up enthusiasm,” 
says Mr. Fitch, “not only in the plant, but 
throughout the city of Yonkers.” 


When you shoot your Winchester, remember 
that up in New Haven the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company used mass siging as a 
means to creating enthusiasm and good nature 
in a crowd, especially where there was a good 
singing leader. H. G. High, the acting super- 
intendent, gave this report: “While, ot course, 
it was impossible to tabulate or measure the 
results, we feel there is a noticeably greater 
enthusiasm and a more receptive mood toward 
a speaker after the audience has joined in 
singing.” 

Results Satisfactory 


When you light your Westinghouse lamp, 
you can think of the noonday dances in the 
‘Trenton shop or the playerpiano which is giv- 
ing an impromptu concert; when you handle 
anything of the Western Electric Company, 
you can remember of the Hawthorne Band. 

lt plays at the Hawthorne Works, just out- 
side of the Chicago City limits. There is a 
band and an orchestra as well, made up entirely 
of Western Electric employees. So well do 
they play under the direction of Signor Forcel- 
lati Dante, that they have won numerous prizes 
in competition with other musical organiza- 
tions in Chicago. The orchestra plays at social 
functions, but the band plays at the lunch hour 
and whenever occasions arise demanding the 
presence of the musicians. 

“What about results?” Lasked. “It is pretty 
safe for you to say,” one of the officials an- 
swered cautiously, “that our employees are 
very enthusiastic about the entertainment that 
the music furnishes. It helps the spirit of our 
people considerably.” 

You can also think of music going into the 
making of them when you see Kahn Tailored 
Clothes (in the Kahn factory in Indianapolis, 
they have weekly sings and lunch hour con- 
certs and dances), when you see White Motor 
Cars, Willard Batteries, Sun Ships, Interna- 
tional Harvesters, National Cables, Goldwyn 
Motion Pictures, Adler Blouses, and a score 
of more things. 





(Mr. Isaacson will next take you through the 
National Conduit & Cable Company, Hastings, 
on a night of one of his concerts. Following 
that he will give more details of the new interest 
that big organizations are taking in symphony 
concerts, on behalf of their workers.) 


Bolshevism—A. Present Menace 


E read with great interest, some of us 
with astonishment, and some who 
know with horror and apprehension, 

of the news from abroad of the growth of 
what is called Bolshevism. 

We have a faint suspicion of its existence 
here, and now and then a peep is heard from 
some official source or other about the re- 
cognition of its presence in our midst. What, 
however, are we doing to suppress this 
menace? From my own observation, we are 
trusting to luck to help us out. 

There is imperative need for American pro- 
paganda, such as the great Theodore Roose- 
velt so unswervingly sponsored. In our sys- 
tem of government there is no room for 
Bolshevism. 

Poverty and non-employment are principal 
. contributing causes underlying the growth of 
this menace. It is the business of the state 
to obliterate them. It can be done. There 


is no real reason why either should exist. 
What intelligent, constructive effort are we 
making in this direction? 

Why do we permit labor and capital to quar- 
rel and arrest or bring to judgment individuals 


who indulge in the same pastime? Right now 
there are mighty strikes in progress, quar- 
rels of great magnitude. Why not compulsory 
adjustment, binding upon both parties? This 
would give the public, who invariably have to 
pay the bill, some consideration. 

While we are thinking of feeding the world 
it would be a fine accomplishment to force 
the price of necessities down to a reasonable 
figure at home. 

We have made many promises to our boys 
who have so nobly served their country, many 
of them at tremendous sacrifice; the least we 
can do is to employ our best intelligence and 
effort to rehabilitate them. 

Many of them will not get their old jobs 
back again. 

The writer talks. from experience, and be- 
lieves now the old saw that “corporations have 
no souls.” He laid down his work to enter 
service, and when he got back the job which 
he had for five years successfully administered 
was gone. In spite of this, the records will 
prove that I did not allow this to dim my ardor 
for the cause, as can be proven by the com- 
mittees in charge of the many drives which 


were conducted. It is, however, just possible 
that others may be differently affected. 

Men have made a great sacrifice for their 
country’s good in war time; they cannot be 
expected to continue that sacrifice in peace 
time. The boys unreservedly laid aside their 
civilian activity and have thrown themselves 
into Uncle Sam’s war work, and to that ex- 
tent have gone out of touch with industrial 
affairs. It is unfair to make them stand in 
line day after day to receive doubtful con- 
sideration. Here is being sown a seed that 
threatens to bear ugly fruit. 

A Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Party, as conceived 
in Russia, would be just as destructive here 
as it is there—and the Lord knows we have 
had enough of war and disturbance. 

We must brush the cob-webs from many of 
our old political ideas. I repeat it is the duty 
of the state to remove the great generators of 
discontent and Bolshevism, poverty and non- 
employment. And it can be done. 


A. G. 


Formerly 7ist Reg. N. Y. N. G., late Capt. 
Q. M. Corps, U. S. Army (this war). 
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Five reasons men give when 
they ask for a raise 








HY do some 
men receive 
large promotions 
without asking, while 
others must argue for 


small salary increases? 1. 
Day after day, in 2. 
every kind of business, 3. 
the phrases quoted on 4 
this page are used by s 


men as reasons why 
their remuneration 
should be increased. 








.These are five phrases that employers 


hear again and again: 


“I have been here a year (or more) and have had no 
increase.” 


“My work is satisfactory.” 
“It costs more to live. I must have more money.” 
“No man likes to feel that he is standing still.” 


“The business is making money, and you can afford to 
pay more.” 


the statistician and econo- 
mist, and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the 
‘New York University 
School of Commerce. 


Men like these have 
enrolled 


More than 17,000 corpo- 
ration presidents are among 
the 95,000 men enrolled. 

Men like these have 
recorded their apprecia- 
tion of the course: Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, Man- 
ager of Robert H. Inger- 














With a kind of pathetic faith they 
quote them; and frequently their em- 
ployers—rather than incur the expense 
of employing a new man—are moved by 
them to grant small increases. 


Meantime the great prizes of business 
vo unasked for to other men—often no 
iider; often apparently no more hard 
working. And the men who ask for 
raises and receive pittances look and 
vonder and feel aggrieved. 


Have you learned these two 
business truths ? 


F course, the explanation lies in 
these two fundamental truths: 
First: The man who, by training, fits him- 


self to produce more will inevitably receive 
more. 

Second: Executive ability is a quality so 
rare in the business world that if one con- 
cern does not recognize it and reward it at 
its full value there are scores of others that 
are sure to do so. 


Practical training 
that has proved its power 


N the past ten years 95,000 men 
decided to get the training for which 
he demand always outruns the supply; 
they have enrolled for the Alexander 
amilton Institute’s Modern Business 
-ourse and Service. 
The Institute has only one course. Its 
purpose is to take a man who has made 


a start in business—he may be a sales- 
man or auditor, a superintendent or 
manager or engineer — and, by leading 
him successively thru all the differ- 
ent departments of modern business, 
train him to direct the work of other 
men. 


The divisions of this course that treat 
of sales and credits, accounting and 
merchandising, advertising, factory and 
office management, corporation finance 
—and all the rest—are each the work 
of experts. They give, in systematic, 
pleasant reading, the best knowledge 
and practice of the most successful busi- 
ness men. 


By serving years in each of these 
departments the average man could, if 
he chose, gain this training by practical 
experience. 


It’s the business of the Institute to 
save these wasted years; to provide a 
more direct path to success. 


The Advisory Council 


USINESS and educational author- 

ity of the highest standing is repre- 
sented in the Advisory Council of the 
Institute, which consists of Frank A. 
Vanderlip, the financier; General Cole- 
man duPont, the well-known business 
executive; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 


soll & Bros.; Roy W. 
Howard, President of the United Press 
Association; William A. Candler, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Coca Cola 
Company; Charles E. Murnan, Vice- 
President, United Drug Company; C. C. 
Holmes, Superintendent, H. C. Capwell 
Company, and scores of others. 


*“‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ 
F you are the sort of man who wants 
to lift yourself forever out of the 
class of which there are too many into 
the class of executives of which there 
are too few the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s training is for you. For your 
information an interesting book has 
been published, called “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” It will be sent without ob- 
ligation. 


It is not for drifters, not for boys; 
it is for mature men, already well 
started; for men who are asking them- 
selves seriously: “Where am I going 
to be ten years from now?” If you are 
such a man send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
205 Astor Place New York City 5 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” with- 
out obligation. 


Name 








Business 
Address 








Business 
Position 
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THE. FUNCTION 
of the 
INVESTMENT 
BANKER 


If you are interested 
im securities as an in- 
vestor or as a financial 
advisor you will be in- 
terested in our new 
brochure “The Function 
of the Investment 
Banker.” 


We will be glad to 


send you a copy on re- 
quest for FM-4y. . 


Merrill, 
Lynch 
& Co 


Investments 
Commercial Paper 


120 Broadway 
New York 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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LYON 
Swestmert 


Securities 
SO PINE ST. (Ground Floor) N. ¥. 
Tel. John 854 





























Producers 
& Refiners 


A discussion of the 
company’s holdings and 
success of drilling opera- 
tions appear in a com- 
plete analytical report 
just prepared by our 
statistical department. 
The history, financial 
condition and other sa- 
lient factors are also in- 
cluded in this report. 


In requesting copies 
ask for No. 100 
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BY B. C. FORBES 


These are wonderful days. Hardly 
an industry can produce fast enough 
to fill the unprecedented avalanche of 
orders. 

The steel industry cannot keep wp 
with the contracts offered. 

If you want a high-grade automobile, 
you are lucxy if you get it two months 
after you order it. 

Woolen manufacturers have placed 
their customers on rations, so over- 
whelming is the demand for clothing. 

Shoes, we are assured, are scarce, 
and certainly prices suggest this. 

Oil has been and is being consumed 
so rapidly that reserve stocks have 
had to be drawn upon heavily. 

There is something of a coal famine, 
not only here, but throughout the 
world. 

The building boom has sent prices of 
lumber to dizzy heights; yet, even so, 
purchasers cannot locate adequate sup- 
plies. 

Lift the Governmental regulations 
from sugar, and we are told that the 
prices would probably double, so phe- 
nomenal is the call for it. 

The tobacco industry can scarcely 
cope with consumption. 

Hotels in all large cities daily turn 
away visitors, 

Theatres running successful plays 
could be filled three times over nightly. 


STORES CROWDED 


Department stores are daily crowded 
with customers who want nothing but 
higher priced goods. 

Newspapers are so flooded with ad- 
vertising that an acute shortage of 
paper has been brought about, with 
the result that the more popular publi- 
cations are compelled to omit pages of 
advertising every day. 

Shipping space is at a premium, while 
passenger accomodations are booked 
far in advance. 

Never before was so much money be- 
ing spent for jewelry. 

The costliest of furs are snapped up 
the quicxest. 

Eggs at this moment are quoted 
around $1.20 a dozen. 

Rents, everybody knows, have soared 
impossibly, and hotels cannot accom- 
modate half of the families who have 
been driven away from their homes. 

Carpets, rugs, furniture and other 
household furnishings are both scarce 
and dear. 

High class photographers confer a 
favor upon those whom they consent 
to serve. 

The more expensive articles of diet 
are difficult to find, while even the 
humble apple is selling at prices sug- 
gestive of diamonds. 

Almost daily we read of new high 
record prices being paid for famous 
paintings. 

Exclusive clubs never before had 
such extensive waiting lists. 

New York’s opera experienced a 
record-breaking advance booking of 
the choicest seats. 

“Fashionable” private schools have 
had to turn away unprecedented num- 
bers of pupils. 

Moving picture houses, particularly 


the highest priced ones, are booming 
as never before. 

Noted modistes and milliners charge 
any price they choose, and even then 
they cannot cater to half the new cus- 
tomers coming forward. 

Entertaining is running riot everye 
where. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


Telephone companies are swamped 
with calls and with orders for new in- 
stallations. 

Cut flowers can be bought only by 
trade unionists and others possessing 
long purses. 

New enterprises are being launched 
with a rapidity never before known in 
the country’s history—the new incor- 
porations for the first nine months 
of this year were capitalized at almost 
eight thousand million dollars. 

Harvesting machinery manufac- 
turers cannot overtake their orders. 

Silver has passed in price the historic 
16 to 1 ratio. 

Commercial failures have been the 
lightest ever recorded. 

Mail order houses report new maxi- 
mum earnings. 


Cotton has been selling at quotations 
not known since the Civil War. 


Copper prices have increased some- 
thing like one hundred per cent. within 
a year. 

Butter has touched a dollar a pound. 

Thanksgiving turkey prices reflected 
the increased number of householders 
able to purchase this delicacy. 

There has been a veritable stampede 
for Christmas gifts, the more costlier 
ones being the first to be carried off. 

Clerks in Stock Exchange firms have 
been working day and night. 

These are a few of the high lights 
in the American business situation. 


SHADES 

The picture, however, is not without 
dark shading. 

The efficiency of labor is going from 
bad to worse. 

The refusal of the coal miners to re- 
sume work, following the court’s order 
to recall the strike instructions, is 
significant of the defiant attitude of 
some of the more powerful unions. 

The revelations concerning the 
extent of bolshevistic and anarchistic 
plottings throughout the country are 
not comforting. 

The Senate’s action in rejecting the 
Versailles Treaty may lead to un- 
bridled disaster in Europe. 

The continued depreciation in the 
foreign exchanges is occasioning grave 
alarm in responsible financial and busi- 
ness circles. 

The drop in the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s reserve to new low levels is 
rightly interpreted as a warning that 
reckless speculation in commodities, 
as well as stocks must be checked. 

The latest authoritative estimates of 
Europe’s credit requirements reach 
startling figures. 

Our railroad problem remains un- 
solved, notwithstanding the announced 
intention of the Government to turn 
the roads back to their owners on 
January 1. 

The collapse in quotations of many 
stocks is regarded as a prelude to rigid 

(Continued on page 126) 








Increased 
Production 


will have a direct 
bearing on the 


Cost of Living 


We offer the preferred stock 
of a company manufacturing 
equipment that has been 
bought for years by farmers. 
This stock is attractive for 
obvious reasons. 


Price to yield over 7% 
Send for Circular 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 8S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Buffalo 
Minneapolis Baltimore Pitts- 
burg Cleveland Milwaukee 











AVE your investments 
depreciated during the 


last few years because 
of unsettled conditions? You 
should by all means secure 
a copy of the circular we 
have recently prepared dis- 
cussing a type of investment 
which, during this period, 
has shown stability in every 
respect. 


This circular will be mailed 
on request, 


SHONNARD, 
MILLS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Rector 8080 




















Quarterly Reports 
On YourSecurities 


Frequent attention should 
be given to your holdings of 
stocks and bonds so that you 
may keep informed as to 
conditions which might af- 
fect their values 


A Continuous Service 
for Investors 


This service furnishes a re- 
view of your securities every 
three months and is supple- 
mented by a special letter as 
unusual conditions develop 


Further par-iculars of this ser- 
vice wili be furnished upon request 
for Letter C Address 


Investment Department 


Lyman D. Suite & Co, 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine St. Tel. Joun 4100 


BRANCH OFFICE 
627 Fifth Ave. Tel. Murray Hill 3760 
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We have published a revised edition 
of our Circular on 


The Book Value of 
U.S. Steel Common 


This revised edition contains the 
official stenographic report of 
Judge Gary’s statement of the 
value of the plants of the Cor- 
poration. 


Copies-on request 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Direct Wires to our Offices in 
Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 

















An Investment 


Strongly Safeguarded 


Yielding 742% 


Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. 


This diversity in business as 
well as location provides un- 
usual safeguards for the investor. 


Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 


Statement of Earnings sent to 
stockholders each month, keeping 
them in close touch with the com- 
pany’s progress. - 


Dividends payable monthly. 
Ask for Circular FM-4 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
60 Wall Street, New York 














The Railroads 


The current number 
of our Market Review 
contains an analysis 
of commercial and 
financial conditions 
affecting the pros- 
pects of the railroad 
issues. 


Sent on request for"F-463 


HUGHES & DIER 
Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
Phila. Stock Exchange 
Pitts. Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St., New York 


Members { 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Rails and Coppers Stand Out in Decline—Specu- 
lative Spirit Still Persists 


By Four Square 


The breaking up of the fall rise in 
the stock market came sooner than had 
been generally expected. It had been 
thought, and many speculative pools 
were operating on the theory, that 
things would be allowed to run on as 
they were until the early part of De- 
cember. But the banks, importuned 
by the Federal Reserve Board, willed 
otherwise, and all who were watching 
the market certainly had ample warn- 
ing, in the shape of feeble rallies and 
the cumulative severity of succeeding 
declines, of what was coming. 

Much criticism of banking action has 
been heard, but it is doubtful if the sit- 
uation could have been handled in any 
other way. The drop in the reserve 
ratio of the Federal Reserve system, 
and particularly in the percentage of 
reserves held by the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, made drastic action 
necessary. One of the factors that 
forced the money situation to a rapid 
climax was the shipping strike at New 
York, which resulted in the locking up 
of an enormous volume of credit in im- 
movable cargoes of all sorts of mer- 
chandise in New York harbor. Specu- 
lators had had adequate warning from 
Washington, but no one of experience 
in Wall Street expected them to heed 
mere words. 

It always has been and probably 
always will be necessary to use “strong 
arm” methods in curbing a rampant 
bull market. The experience early this 
month was simply a repetition of that 
of the latter part of July and the early 
weeks of August. 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE 


Now that the storm is over, it is in- 
teresting to survey the wreck with an 
eye to the outlook for the future. The 
thing that first impresses one is the 
strong showing made by the railroad 
and copper stocks all through the try- 
ing days of hurried liquidation. Where 
the rails or coppers weakened at all, 
it was evident that the selling was 
coming from people who wished to 
protect other issues hard hit by the 
decline. Moreover, only two days after 
the volume-day of the break, the 
standard rails were taken up for ad- 
vances running from two to five points, 
with every evidence of public partici- 
pation, and the coppers showed good 
advances all around. Here was proof 
of the strength of two main, but ne- 
glected, groups in the market, and also 
apparently a demonstration of the per- 
sistence of the speculative spirit in 
spite of the chilling effect of the van- 
ishing profits in the industrial group. 

Furthermore, it was notable that on 
the volume-day of the decline, and at 
even the bottom prices of the move- 
ment, large blocks of stocks were sold. 
Wall Street would say, in its expres- 
sive vernacular, “This was no piker 
selling.” 

What sort of selling was it then? 

Under the circumstances, it is quite 
logical to assume that this liquidation 
represented the sales of many large 
holders, who had supposedly steeled 
themselves against profit-taking be- 
cause of tax considerations, but whose 
convictions were not proof against the 
spectacle of rapidly melting values. For 
once, those who usually let the public 
have stocks when the market boils 
over were not there to take them back 
on the decline: instead, they accentu- 


ated the velocity of the break. There- 
fore, in any attempt to gauge the fu- 
ture course of the market, it is essen- 
tial to remember that these very 
people—though they will undoubtedly 
try to recover their stocks lower—are 
potential buyers and undoubtedly a 
sold-out bull interest of large propor- 
tions. 

Last, but not least, a survey of the 
market wreck reveals that the general 
price level was brought down again 
pretty close to the low level of Au- 
gust. In other words, the fall advance 
was pretty completely wiped out. Here 
and there certain issues showed great- 
er powers of resistance than the gen- 
eral run of stocks, and to them one 
may look for special movements in the 
closing weeks of the year. 


INFLATION AS MARKET FACTOR 


Those who have been out of sym- 
pathy with the entire advance in quot- 
ed values since early in February have 
again come forward with dolorous pre- 
dictions. They see no warrant for any 
of the bull movement that has taken 
place. For their benefit, and for the 
encouragement of those who were 
caught in the recent crash, the follow- 
ing is quoted from a leading Wall 
Street daily newspaper: 

“All prices are relative. Therefore, 
the present level of securities should be 
compared with prices of other things. 
Taking the representative industrials 
and rails, not at their present prices, 
but as of November 1, and comparing 
them with 1913, or a year before the 
war, it will be seen that the industrials 
made an average increase of 50 per 
cent. and the rails declined 20. In the 
same period corn advanced 110 per 
cent., live hogs about 100 and cotton 
200 per cent. The general price in- 
dex of all basic commodities, includ- 
ing farm products, steel, coal, metals, 
textiles and building materials shows 
an advance of more than 120 per cent; 
while bank clearings increased about 
125 per cent. The general stock of 
money has increased approximately 
100 per cent., and the per capita circu- 
lation 60. Place these figures against 
an industrial advance of 50 per cent. 
and a 20 per cent. decline in the rails.” 

Looking to the future, it must be said 
that inflation is still a potent market 
factor, that asset values behind indus- 
trial stocks have not deteriorated, and 
that the belief is still general among 
good judges that a period of unusual 
prosperity lies ahead. The speculative 
spirit still persists, and despite the 
money stringency, sufficient private re- 
sources will likely be found to keep the 
pot boiling in a small way until next 
year, when the broader movement, in 
all probability, will be resumed. 

Some of the individual stocks which 
stood the test of selling pressure better 
than the average and which may be 
expected to do better are General 
Electric, International Harvester, Cer- 
ro de Pasco, U. S. Smelting & Refining 
and Endicott Johnson. Such inactive 
issues as U. S. Realty & Improvement 
and Marlin-Rockwell also stood out, 
for reasons of their own. 

All the rails should be helped by any 
indication of early legislation in their 
favor, while Pere Marquette, Western 
Maryland and Denver preferred are 
particularly attractive among the low- 
er priced stocks of this group. 
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Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway 


Telephone 7610 Bowling Green 














The Salaried Man 


The salaried man is in a par- 
ticularly good position to in- 
vest while he saves. 

If you are receiving $3,000, 
$5,000 or $10,000 a year, you 
cam probably put aside $50, 
$100, or $250 a month for in- 
vestment. 

Buy 10, 20 or 50 shares of 
some high grade investment 
stock, pay for it out of your 
salary, and make it pay you 
while you are paying for it. 


Ask for Booklet B-67 
“Partial Payment Plan” 


gn ae & O 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NN. 
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City of Paris «FR4Nc2) 
5% Bonds Issue of 1919 


Some bonds are drawn for redemp- 
tion at premiums ranging up to 
1,000,000 Francs. The issue is re- 
deemable by six drawings per an- 
num over a periad of sixty vears. 
Price $63 Per 500 Franc Bond 
(Price subject to withdrawal or 
change without notice.) 
Detailed circular No. 284 upon request 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bldg. 42 Broad Street 
Tel. Spruce 381 Tel. Broad 7300 























First \ 


ing 


SS Netting Buyer 7% 


income structures, situa 
larger and rains substa 
tial cities of the rich and grow- 


Denominations: $1,000 
$500; $100. Maturities : 


to vad ay Interest : Semi- 
iy. 


Annual retirement 


of mortgage through my 
payments; prompt payment 
inierest insured through sink- 

fund requirements by 
monthly payments. 


Each bond bears certificate 
of strong National Banks and 

Trust panies, certi 
correctness of the bonds. 
Interest and principal payable 
at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
ny of New York or Third 
ational Bank of Atlante. 
may be purchased on 

the partial payment plan. 
-Write for illustrated circu- 

lars giving further detaiis. 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 


The following struc- 
tures are located in 
leading Southern cities 
and secure First Mort- 
gage Bonds now of- 
fered for investment. 
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Individual Banking Service 
for Individual Persons 


In some kinds of business, it may be feasible to standardize 
service to conform to the requirements of the average man or 
concern. 

But the National Bank of Commerce in Saint Louis serves 
individuals—always. 


What can we do in Saint Louis for YOU? 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in Saint Louis 
Capital, Surplus and Profits. ....... . .$13,800,000.00 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 

W. B. COWEN, Vice-President 

W. L. HEMINGWAY, Vice-President 

R. F. MeNALLY, Vice-President and Cashier 
W. M. CHANDLER, Vice-President 





























A Vital Factor 


In American Business— 


Twentieth-century insuranice means not only 
ability to pay losses and a willing enthusiasm— 
the AMERICAN EAGLE way—in settling 
every honest claim. It means inspections, fire 
prevention recommendations, prompt and expert 
attention to and satisfaction of every insurance 
need of the American property-owner. 


With this brand of wide-awake American 
service to herald its financial responsibility and 
its underwriting soundness that make it proof 
against conflagration, AMERICAN EAGLE in- 
surance will guard the vital spot in any property 
—from suburban bungalow to great manufactur- 
ing plant. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Cash Capital - - - One Million Dollars 


Henry Evans, President 


Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exch. Bldg. 207 W. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Marine Dept. 
56 Beaver St.—Marine Office of America—New York 





Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Hail, Riot & Civil Commotion, Ex- 
plosion, Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and Allied Lines of Insurance on Property. 


Ask the American Eacte Acent for Service 
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T HIS one towering fact stands out: 
The American people today have 
tremendous buying power, and they 
are using it with unstinted freedom. 
Keep this in mind through all unset- 
tling and distressing developments at 
home and abroad. If so disposed, one 
can call a staggering roll of disturb- 
ing factors, domestic and international. 
But, admitting that the situation has 
a very black side, the fundamental fact 
remains that the world is hungry for 
goods and that the United States has 
become the central department store 
for all nations. It cannot be doubted 
that there will be home and foreign de- 
mands sufficient to keep industry and 
commerce and trade extremely active 
in this country. 


F IT be true that the condition of 
our farming community affords one 

of the best clues to business prospects, 
then we are assured of good times. 
The latest figures of the Department 
of Agriculture give the value of our 
1918 farm products at $21,386,000,000, 
or 115 per cent. over 1914. Cotton has 
jumped from a value of $550,000,000 in 
1914 to more than $1,600,000,000 for’ 1918. 
And we all know that the year now 
closing has been one of extraordin- 
arily high prices for everything the 
farmer grows. So that the American 
farmer will unquestionably again re- 
ceive for his year’s product a check in 
excess of $21,000,000,000. The market 
value of farm land has also risen 
enormously in most sections. The ma- 
jority of farmers are not hoarding 
their newly-won wealth, but are put- 
ting it into circulation. Their buying 
power will remain immense through 
next year, so that general business will 
have this vitally important support. 


ONESTY will be found the selfish 

policy in making up income and 
profits tax returns. The Government’s 
investigating department is working 
overtime, 


es THE South to enjoy an era of de- 
velopment equalling that experi- 
ienced by the Northwest under the con- 
structive leadership of James J. Hill? 

All indications reply, “yes.” Cotton 

growers are no longer grovelling in 

poverty; they have enjoyed several 

years of unprecedented prosperity and 

now possess a very large amount of 

wealth in the aggregate. The South, 

also, has ceased to be a one-crop coun- 

try. The farmers at last have learned 

the value of diversification and rota- 

tion of crops. This is incalculably 

strengthening the whole South. Then, 

the oil discoveries in the South have 

been of immeasurable value. There has 

been much sensational exaggeration, of 
course, concerning the productivity of 

new fields, yet it cannot be questioned 

that the supplies of oil in Texas form 

an extremely valuable addition to the 

nation’s resources. The cotton manu- 

facturing industry is gravitating to- 

ward the base of raw materials, an 

economic movement which is bound to 

continue. With her vast stores of 

coal, iron and oil, with her agricultur- 

al resources being more scientifically 

developed, with textile manufacturing 

industry moving thither, and with 

greater amounts of capital available, 

the South promises to enter a new and; 
inspiring era. 
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NE subject over which little noise 

is being made but which is seri- 
ously exercising the minds of business 
men is Governmental extravagance and 
the consequent abnormal taxation 
levies thus rendered inevitable. The 
business community should let Wash- 
ington know how it feels on this score. 


7 = DRASTIC collapse in the se- 
curity markets would ordinarily 
have caused business men to fear that 
within six months depression would 
overtake industry and trade; but the 
sensational declines in the more specu- 
lative stocks were brought about by 
specific and special causes largely 
connected with Wall Street itself. 
Briefly, the fall came because the rise 
had been carried to utterly unreason- 
ably lengths under the leadership of 
groups of daring, unscrupulous gam- 
blers, who became intoxicated by their 
own success. Their abnormal manipu- 
lation upward entailed heavier and still 
heavier borrowing, and the time came, 
as it always does come, when the finan- 
cial. powers had to call a halt. The 
Federal Reserve Board gave ample 
warning that the stock market. gam- 
blers were using more funds than could 
be spared by the nation’s legitimate 
trade processes. Warnings went un- 
heeded. Then action followed. Dis- 
count rates were raised; measures 
were taken to curb lending by member 
banks for stock speculation; the banks 
called loans—and the speculative bub- 
ble burst. Trade, however, will be 
helped rather than hurt by the stop- 
page of the wild ongoings of these mis- 
guided stock market manipulators. 


ON’T figure on prices always stay- 
ing at these dizzy heights. 


New British battleships are being 
urged to enter the battle for in- 
ternational commerce. Parliament is 
being urged to allow salesmen to travel 
on war ships bound for foreign ports. 
This opens up novel possibilities. After 
the “Renown” has safely deposited the 
Prince of Wales on British soil, per- 
haps we may see her dispatched to the 
Fiji Islands with a cargo of drummers! 
It’s time Secretary Daniels: began to 
map out commercial routes for his fleet. 
We must not let Britain lick us at this 
game. Seriously, however, the. very 
fact that some of the highest author- 
ities in Britain favor such an unheard 
of expedient suggests the lengths to 
which the British are prepared to go 
to conquer foreign markets. Every 
now and again we read startling stor- 
ies of how Germany is ripe and ready 
to swamp the world with her products. 
However, the United States has little 
to fear from Germany as a world com- 
petitor for the next year or two at 
least. But Britain is a competitor of 
a different calibre, her activities should 
engage our attention. At the same 
time, no one can doubt America’s abil- 
ity to hold her own against all comers 
—provided, of course, American labor 
is rescued from its radical misleaders 
and settles down to preducing a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


HOSE most familiar with the facts 
still declare that the oil industry 
has only begun to prosper. 
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Correspondence 
Invited 
We invite correspondence 


on Stock Market commit- 
ments and all investment 


subjects. Frequent analyti- 
cal reports issued and 
mailed gratis. Special 


weekly Cotton letter and 
Grain review upon request. 


_ E. W. Wagner & Co. 


| 
| Established 1887, Chioago 





Members 


in 8 
St. Leule Merchants Exchange 
} Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


33 New Street Ficor) New York 


14 East 44th St. 
| Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 
Branches 105 West 82nd St. 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 
810 Broad St., Newark 


Long Beach, L. I., Castles-by-the-Sea 
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‘HOW TO CHART : 


The “All- Business" Training Course 








This is addressed to both 
employers and employees 


Double your earning power 
and speed up your mind 


Save by charts 
Manage by charts 
Prove by charts 
Read by charts 
Invest by charts 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 








Analyze by charte 
Buy by charts 
Convince by charts 
Decide by charts 
Think by charts 
Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 

Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


ITH Charts you can separate 
any complicated and difficult 
roblem into A BC units, after which 
vou can put them together and take 
part—explain—create— prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. sae 
Our fundamental principles o 
ng, as laid out in our ahistes Course, 
mee learned can be instantly applied to 
ny business, problem or plan—no matter 
how unfamiliar to you that er busi- 
ness, problem or plan may be. 
Itisthe‘‘All-Business’’ Training Course. 
It makes you a master in—thin clearly 
—talking convincingly —in doing anything 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly—chart your 
business—your work — your plans— your 
studies—your family expenses. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or an ambitious 
mployee—if you have your eye on bigger 
business or a bigger job or, better, on mak- 
ig your own work more effective and 
aluable—learn Charting and apply it to 
our work. Let us show you—let us send 
ou the first of these fifteen lessons, as a 
ample—Free. Please use the letterhead of 
he firm you are associated with. You will 
benefit instantly. Read it carefully—it will 
ve you an 
idea of the 
simplicity, 
clearness and 
thoroughness 
of the entire 
Course, 


8USINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
705 Keener Bidg., S No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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U S. SMELTING held within 5% 
e points of its top, through the 
worst day of the November break, and 
at the end of the week of most urgent 
liquidation it showed a net gain of half 
a point. Strong stocks in weak markets 
are always worth looking into. It is 
not difficult to find the reason for the 
strength in “U. V.” The company pro- 
duced 15,337,465 ounces of silver in 1918, 
and it is estimated that this year’s pro- 
duction will approximate 16,000,000 
ounces. The dividend on U. S. Smelt- 
ing common was raised to 12 per cent. 
annually, or $6 a year on the par value 
of $50, on Sept. 25, and it is estimated 
that the higher price of silver, along 
with the greater production of the 
white metal will sufficiently increase 
the company’s income during the next 
twelve months to nearly cover the dis- 
bursements on the junior stock. On 
an average price of 97 cents for silver 
in 1918, the company was able to re- 
port earnings of 17.50 per cent., or $8.75 
a share on the common stock. The 
average selling price of silver this year 
is likely to figure out, it is estimated, 
fully ten cents higher than in 1918. 
Estimated earnings for the first nine 
months of the current. year indicate 
a final result equal to $10 a share on 
the “U. V” common. 


x** * 


You can break a bull market, but you 
can’t keep it down. 


* * * 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a 

stock broker (and he is still at it) 
who, finding that he could not sell the 
common stock of one of his promo- 
tions fast enough direct to the public 
on promises of fabulous dividends, be- 
gan a two-handed liquidation. While 
his “salesmen” were scouring the coun- 
try in search of those who are soon 
parted from their money and were dis- 
posing of the stock all too easily at 
$10U a share, Mr. Wool N. Shears made 
an astute arrangement with a Curb 
House, which has long been telling the 
world of the Glories cf its Market In- 
formation and its Unequalled Board- 
room, by means of which he was en- 
abled to sell still more stock at one- 
quarter of the price his agents asked. 
The two prices combined made a splen- 
did average because the stock had cost 
the promoter nothing. While, of course, 
the cases are not similar in any other 
respects, it appears that the syndicate 
which recently underwrote and offered 
to the public the latest offering of 
Sinclair Oil stock worked on the same 
system of averaging high and low 
prices to make a full pocketbook. 
According to “The Globe,” “Wall 
Street was informed over Sunday that 
the price at which the underwriters 
got their stock was between $45 and 
$46 a share. It now appears that this 
was the net price arrived at after 
figuring in the profits which the Sin- 
clair Syndicate made on that portion 
cf the underwriting which was taken 
by the stockholders. The sold por- 
tion amounted to 80 per cent. and the 
underwriting price was 60 less 5 per 
cent. The profit applied to the 20 per 
cent. remaining unsold, wrote the latter 
dewn to below $46.” “The Globe” 
pointed out that there was still a sub- 
stantial profit onthe unsold syndicate 
stock and that that circumstance 
might well explain some of the later 
selling. In other words, having sold 
all that the stockholders would take 





at $60 a share, the syndicate was not 
averse to breaking the price from $60 
down to $50 and later to $46, through 
hurried unloading of the remainder. 
Why worry about the stockholders 
who exercised their “rights” at $60 a 


share? 
** © 


~ Steel common is no more plentiful in 
brokerage accounts now that it was in 
February. 

* * * 


op tata STEEL is in a class by 
itself in one respect. On an ad- 
vance of thirty to forty points—were 
such a thing possible—there are many 
people who could sell out and count 
themselves richer without any worry 
about tax payments. So many people 
were landed with Midvale around 90 
and above that they would really have 
no paper profits were they to get out 
around that figure. The more thought 
that is given to this side of the Mid- 
vale situation, the more it seems as if 
the game should be worth while, par- 
ticularly as there appears to be every 
reason for appreciation in the market 
price of the stock. It is figured that 
the net asset value of the capital stock 
of the Midvale company at the begin- 
ning of the current year was equiva- 
lent to $79 per share of a par value of 
$50. A leading Broadway firm recently 
pointed out that “at the time of the 
organization of the company, it was 
stated that the replacement value of 
the plants acquired was at least $86,- 
000.000, while the value of the raw ma- 
terials controlled was anpraised at $29,- 
000,000—a total of $175,000,000. This 
figures out at $87.50 a share, and is 
based upon values that obtained four 
years ago. As is well known, prices 
of practically everything have mounted 
materially since then, and we have no 
doubt but that on present prices the 
replacement value now is at least $100 
per share.” 


s+ Ff 


TAX EVADERS who, all through 
this year’s sensational rise in se- 
curity values have been unwilling to 
take their profits for the selfish reason 
that, if they did. a large proportion 
of the gain would have to be turned 
over to the Government, have found 
in the past few weel:s that if they 
were not amenable to reason there 
were a number of bold operators ready 
to sell their stocks for them. Of course, 
many of those who had stoutly de- 
clared that they would not sell their 
stocks until the income tax rates were 
reduced found their determination 
weakened by the first outbreak of 
price-destructive selling. But it is 
likely that the great majority held true 
to their instincts. Now that the turn 
has come, it is evident to every one 
that neelect of the opportunity for 
profit-taking by wealthy holders of 
securities and large-scale market oper- 
ators has created an undesirable situ- 
ation within the market itself. In 
previous years it has been customary 
for the “big people” to liquidate their 
holdings when the public were 
scrambling for stocks; so that when 
the inevitable break came their repur- 
chases of stocks sold out at higher 
prices lent an element of strength to 
the market—a sort of back-log of buy- 
ing power. The market has felt the 
lack of this sort of buying in recent 
weeks, and it has had to labor under 
the apprehension of eleventh-hour 
liquidation by the “tax evaders.” 











| When Prices 
Fluctuate 


An intimate knowledge 
of the financial position 
and latest records of 
the company whose se- 
curities you own is at 


all times desirable— 
especially when prices 
fluctuate. 


Over 500 prominent 
companies are described 
in the latest edition of 
our “White Book.” 


We will be glad to send | 
you a copy of this book | 
and a pamphlet show- 
ing you how you can 
buy securities on the 
Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 


If you desire, a special 
report will be prepared 
on any _ security _in 
which you may be in- 
terested without obli- 
gation on your part. 


Ask for Booklet 78-FM 


DUNHAM: 





Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
* Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 




















PREFERRED 
STOCKS 
STANDARD OIL Co. 
(NEW JERSEY) 7% 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 7% 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
COMPANY 7% 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL 
OLD & NEW 8% 


PIERCE OIL CORP, 
Conv. 8% 


Dividends Free of Normal 
Federal income ~ Tax, 





STANDARD 
oO 
I 
L 
ISSUES 











CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers In Standard ON Sesurtties 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 95 Brosd 8t., X. ¥. 














J. S. BACHE & CO. 


WEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORA STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFF AaLe SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
id on Thursday, amine 15, 1920, to stock- 
folders of record at ihe, glove of business on 
ee G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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Short Term Notes 


of an established industrial corporation, maturing 

in 3-5 years to yield 8%. 

Value of property about 4 times this note issue. 
Send for Circular B-27 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange : 
Bond Department 


No other funded debt. 


Telephone: Rector 7000 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Consistent saving and investing in sound 

securities, begun early in life, will help 

make your later years your happiest 

years. While many men find their 

— pleasure in work, it is a com- 
rt to be independent. 





Make your later years independent 


HE wise investor does not 

dread the passing of his 
productive years. He voyages 
into the future with tranquil 
confidence, . free. from .finan- 
cial worries. 

If you have not formed the 
habit of investing regularly in 
interest-bearing securities, 
begin now to add substantial 
income from such _invest- 
ments to the income from 
your work, your houses, or 
your acres. 

Our world-wide facilities 


BONDS 





enable us to pick and offer 
a wide range of high-grade 
bonds, notes and preferred 
stocks. We shall be glad to 
advise with you regarding 
your own special investment 
problems. 

Our illustrated booklet, 
“‘Men and Bonds,” tells all 
about our uncommon quailifi- 
cations toserve you. A copy 
of it, and our latest list of 
carefully investigated offer- 


ings, will be sent you on re- 


quest for MF-114. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A National Investment Service: More than 50 correspondent offices con- 
nected by over 10,000 miles of private wires 


- SHORT TERM NOTES - 


PREFERRED STOCKS 





Opportunities for Investors 


High-Grade, Long-Term Railroad Bonds at 
Lowest in Twenty Years 
By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


R AILROAD BOND PRICES may or 
may not have reached bottom. No 
one can speak with any degree of as- 
surance as to that. But it is apparent 
to every observer that purchases of 
high-grade railroad bonds, made at 
present prices, close to the record lows, 
are reasonably sure to show a profit 
within the next year or two. 

In 1914, when the war began, prices 
of high-grade bonds were down on 
the average some 6 points from the 


income can get but 3% per cent. net 
from a Liberty 3% per cent. bond, 
while he can get from 6 per cent. to 7 
per cent. from many good railroad 
bonds. On the contrary, the very rich 
can get less than 2 per cent. net from 
most good railroad bonds, but can get 
3% per cent. net from the Liberty 3%4s. 
Hence, the very rich double their net 
incomes by swapping their railroad 
bonds for Liberty 3%s, while the small 
investor can double his net income by 





GILT-EDGED RAILROAD 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT. 
Per Ct. 
Price Income 


Maturity About Return 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe General 4s........ Oct. 1, 1995 78% 51 
Baitimore & Ohio Firat 4.6.6 isi sce cceccsacecds July 1, 1948 68 5.9 
Delaware & Hudson Ist & Refunding 4s..,..... May 1, 1943 = 824% 48 
Illinois Central First Refunding 4s............... Nov. 1, 1955 79 5.1 
New York Central First 3348...........csececees July 1, 1997 69% 5.0 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien & Land Grant 4s.Jan. 1, 1997 78 51 
Pennsylvania General 4%8..........c0...ceeeeeee June 1, 1965 821%4 5.4 
Southern Pacific First Refunding 4s............ Jan. 1, 1955 78 5.1 
Union Pacific First & Refunding 4s............. June 1, 2008 774%, 5.1 





level held at the beginning of 1913. 
Then, after new lows had been made 
in 1915, there was a sharp recovery 
during the last six months of the year 
which continued throughout 1916, in 
lesser degree, and resulted in bringing 
prices back to a level at the beginning 
ot 1917 only about 2% points under the 
high of 1913. 

Since the beginning of 1917 there has 
been an almost uninterrupted decline 
until the low prices of two months ago 
were reached. The Dow-Jones index, 
or average price, for ten high-grade 
railroad bonds shows a decline of prac- 
tically 20 points, from a high of 95.51 
in January, 1917, to a low record of 
75.61 in September of this year. 

For the decline during the period of 
intensive Government war financing 
there was obvious and ample reason. 
For the continued decline and persist- 
ent liquidation which followed the 
brief upturn that marked the ending 
of the war the reasons are not so 
clear, and good authorities differ. One 
oi the best explanations that has ap- 
peared was printed in one of the sanest 
of the weekly investment letters. We 
quote from it as follows: 

“We hold that most railroad bonds 
are not selling at panic prices because 
of apprehension about their future, 
but because the income from them is 
subject to a very high rate (50% to 
74%) when they are held by the very 
rich—as many of them are or have 
been held. 

“We think that a close inspection of 
the prices of different railroad bonds 
will reveal the fact that those that are 
now selling at the relatively lowest 
prices are those that have been most 
concentrated in the hands of the very 
rich. Had it been possible for the rich 
to quickly sell their bonds, without un- 
duly depressing their prices, the shift- 
ing process would have been over a 
year ago. It takes time, however, for 
these bonds to be absorbed by fiduci- 
ary institutions and by individuals 
with moderate incomes. Frequently, 
those with moderate incomes must dis- 
pose of other securities before they 
can take advantage of the great op- 
portunities presented. 

“For instance, a man of moderate 


swapping his Liberty 3%s for good 
railroad bonds.” 

Railroad bond prices are now at the 
lowest levels touched in twenty years 
and it appears that the very reason- 
able point of view quoted above rather 
fully explains the situation. But, in 
addition to the tax considerations, it 
is likely that there has been consider- 
able selling of old-line investment 
bonds in the past few weeks for the 
purpose of recording losses and thus 
writing down taxable income. The rich 
man’s dilemma has, beyond a doubt, 
furnished a wonderful opportunity for 
the investor of moderate means. 

Now that the gigantic speculation in 
stocks has been overturned, it seems 
that this is an especially opportune 
time to urge the investment of specu- 
lative profits in high-grade, long-term 
railroad bonds. Compared with their 
high levels of 1917, these bonds have 
declined more than have second-grade 
securities, and while the yield to be 
obtained from them now—around 5 to 
5% per cent.—is considerably below 
that obtainable from second-grade is- 
sues, it is to be expected that when 
the real turn in the movement of 
prices comes there should be a gradual 
but substantial advance which should 
be ample compensation for having 
forgone the higher return of bonds 
of lesser worth. While there is still 
no positive assurance of it, the turn in 
high-grade railroad bonds evidently 
came in October. In that month there 
was an advance of 1.62 points in the 
Dow-Jones index for these bonds, as 
compared with an improvement of 1.17 
points in second-grade railroad bonds, 
and .28 of a point in industrials, Public 
utilities, however, continued depressed, 
showing a loss of .78 of a point. 

The technical position in the market 
for long-term bonds may be described 
as unusually sound. New issues of such 
securities have been in light volume 
for several years past. In fact for 
five or six years there has been a 
pronounced tendency for the propor- 


tion of financing by means of long-, 


term bonds to decrease, while the pro- 

portion of note financing to the total 

of new issues has steadily increased, 
(Continued on page 126) 
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HOWARD F. THURBER 


New President of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company—His Remarkable Career 


Cornell in the 1880’s—that seems 
like a long time ago, far remote from 
the present. And yet a sequence of 
events which had their inception in 
that period are still carrying-on in the 
career of a busy man. It was some 
time in 1887 that Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the then mechanical 
toy, now our universal telephone, de- 
livered a lecture at Cornell on the sub- 
ject of his hobby. A young sophomore 
“cut” a class in “shop work” that after- 
noon to hear Professor Bell’s lecture. 
The next day the shop instructor crit- 


icised the youth severely for playing 


hookey to attend a lecture on a “frivol- 
ous subject.” 

The biggest result, to date, of Pro- 
fessor Bell’s prophetic words, surrep- 
titiously soaked in by the sophomore 
of thirty years ago, was recently made 
in the announcement that Howard F. 
Thurber had been electel to the presi- 
dency of the New York Telephone 
Company. 

Young Thurber went into the lecture 
room full of curiosity. He came ont 
with a purpose in life so strongly im- 
pressed upon him that his interest in 
the telephone did not languish during 
the next two years of his college 
course. As soon as he graduated he 
went to John J. Carty, then the elec- 
trician of the Metropolitan Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and now a leading 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and probably 
the best known telephone engineer in 
the world. Carty gave Thurber his 


first job, in the electrician’s depart- 
ment. 

The work at this end of the business 
might have discouraged a less ardent 
devotee. Recalling his experiences in 
those early days, Mr. Thurber said: 
“Any odd job that came along was 
‘urned over to the department as a 
matter of course. I worked on build- 
ing design, switchboard design, in- 
stalling central offices and putting 
them into service. Once I was assigned 
to run the repair shop for a week or 
two until we could find and install a 
cempetent foreman. It interests me to 
remember that the first divided switch- 
board. was invented in my presence. 
An old standard board was in process 
of installation, the work was nearing 
completion and I was acting as an un- 
official foreman on the job. Mr. Carty 
came in, looked it over, pondered for 
a while, and then had the board re- 
arranged into the divided style, which 
general type is still standard.” 

Mr. Thurber’s first upward step was 
his appointment as chief wireman. The 
scope of this job was extensive, giving 
to young Thurber and another college 
man entire supervision of plant. “There 
were no hard and fast rules about 
changes in the organization,” he says 
reminiscently, “so that when we lunch- 
ed together we used to trade parts of 
our respective jobs, and finally got the 
proposition into very nearly the ‘inside 
plant’ and ‘outside plant’ sub-divisions 
that now exist in the big city organ- 
ization.” 
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Booklets for Investors 
Pt a part of its comprehensive ser- 


vice, our Bonp DEPARTMENT 
issues various publications of interest 
and value to investors:— 
Investment Recommendations, issued month- 


ly, describes securities which we offer and 
recommend for investment. 


An Organization for Investment Service 
outlines the facilities and services of our 
Bond Department. 


How to Figure Interest Returns on Securities 
explains the use of ‘‘yield’’ tables. 


Amortization treats of methods of charging 
off premiums paid on bonds. 


The Care of Securities gives the advantages 
of depositing securities with us for safekeep- 
ing and supervision. 


These and other booklets described 
in our leaflet, Publications of Current 
Interest, will be sent on request. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE, MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 48rd Street Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 
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First Mortgage Serial Gold Notes 


National Improvement Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A corporation controlled by the National 
Cloak and Suit Company of New York 


Total Issue, $1,200,000 
Value of Mortgaged Property, $2,200,000 


6% 


of the 


Denomination of Notes, $500 


fc 


Notes are dated July 1, 1919, and mature semi-annu- 
ally on July ist and January Ist from July Ist, 1920, 
until July ist, 1933, thus liquidating the entire indebt- 


edness in 14 years. 


Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by 
an irrevocable 20-year lease of the property to the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Co. of New York, for an amount 
sufficient to pay principal, interest and all fixed charges 


-during the life of this issue. 


Price, Par and accrued interest, to net purchasers Six 
per cent. Notes will be delivered to any post office at our 
risk. Reservations made for immediate delivery or for 
delivery within 30 days. This is one of the best invest- 
ments we have handled in years and we earnestly ad- 
vise you to write us for circular containing complete 
details. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FORBES 
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115 Devonshivxe St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other 
investment securities. 
1865 and we have always endeavored to recom- 
mend to our clients conservative investments. 
As members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges we are prepared to execute orders 
for the purchase or sale of securities on a cash 
basis in large or small amounts. 


This firm was founded in 


A circular describing several issues of desitable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peabody &Co, 


a7 Wall Street 


New Yori 
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We Are Looking for a MAN 
Can You Recommend Him 2 king for 2 MAN of vision, a oan abe on 9 3 bie 
value of this 


FORBES is a SERVICE 


@ good 
are willl 
to write 3 

Magazine. Brosdway. New York. N. ¥. 





FORBES is more than a magazine of so 
Mig many printed pages. 


who represent us. No 
particulars. Address: Citculation Manager, Forbes 





Three years after he entered the 
telephone business Mr. Thurber be- 
came assistant chief engineer of his 
company, and a year later, at the age 
ot 25, he became general superinten- 
dent, a position which he held continu- 
ously for twelve yéars, when he was 
elected general manager of the New 
York Telephone Co. In 1908 he was 
elected vice-president and general 
manager, and in 1912 he became vice- 
president of the eastern group of Bell 
Telephone companies operating 
throughout the Middle Atlantic States, 
The company he now heads serves the 
users of a _ million-and-a-half tele- 
phones. 

Howard F. Thurber was .bora in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he received 
his preliminary education. After grad- 
uating from the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, he went to Cornell Univer- 





sity, where in 1890 he received the de- 
gree of Mechanical Engineer. 

While, by virtue of a great deal of 
natural ability coupled with hard work 
and perseverance, Mr. Thurber has 
come to be known as one of the lead- 
ing telephone men in the country, with 
a keen mind and outstanding adminis- 
trative ability, he has not neglected 
the little things that make life worth 
while. His home life has been well- 
rounded. His reading has covered a 
great variety of subjects. He is, more- 
over, an outdoor man, fond of sports— 
particularly fishing. He is a member of 
the University, Railroad, and St. Maur- 
ice Fish and Game clubs, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, the 
Real Estate Board of Trade, and the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 


Opportunities for Investors 
(C ontinued from page 124) 


In recent months preferred stocks 
have forged to the front as the media 
for new financing and have been sold 
at fancy figures where bonds would 
have received the cold shoulder. All 
this has meant a gradually diminishing 
supply of high-grade, long-term bonds 
as compared with the increasing vol- 
ume of short-term securities and senior 
stoek issues. So that when it becomes 
apparent to all that the bond market 
has been thoroughly liquidated and 
that the corner has definitely been 
turned, it should require very little 


buying to bring about a rapid adjust-. 
ment of bond prices to:a higher level.- 


The yield to be obtained on gilt- 
edged railroad bonds of distant ma- 
turity is now sufficiently high to be 
fairly attractive to the investor for 
income only—without taking into con- 
sideration the excellent possibilities of 
profit through subsequent enhance- 
ment in quoted values. As compared 
with yields ranging from 3.20 to 4.25 
per cent. ten or more years ago, long- 
term rails now return better than 5 per 
cent. These rates are not much of an 
inducement for the transient investor, 
to be sure, but for the seeker after a 
competency for twenty to thirty years 
to ceme there is much comfort in 5% 
per cent., or even 5 per cent.—with 
safety. 

The accompanying table lists nine 
different issues of the very best class 
of long-term railroad bonds which may 
be accepted as being as safe as it is 
humanly possible for a corporation’s 
mortgage securities to be. Most of 
them are secured by first mortgages 
on the lines of such substantial railway 
systems as the Atchison, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, 
and Union Pacific. Next to Govern- 
ment bonds and high-grade munici- 
pals, there is no better security in the 
world than they represent. 

Normally, high-grade, long-term rail- 
road bonds have always sought a level 
where the return on the investment 
was commensurate with the rate of in- 
terest being paid by savings banks— 
around 3% to 4 per cent, or slightly 
above. Thus, New York Central 3%s 
once sold as high as 110. 


Aside from the general investment 
considerations which seem to favor 
the purchase of the better grades of 
railroad issues at this time, there are 
other factors concerning the railroad 
companies themselves which are likely 
to stimulate the demand for such se- 
curities. Although first mortgage is- 
sues of the more substantial railroad 
properties have never been really en- 
dangered by the falling off in credit 
due to increased expenses and declin- 


ing net revenues, they have been more 
or less under a cloud of doubt and 
uncertainty which is about to be lifted 
by legislative action at Washington. 
Steps have been taken to insure the 
continuance of Government respon- 
sibility\for the income of the roads for 
at least six months after they are 
turned back to their owners, and this 
period will likely be extended until 
adequate provision has been made 
through proper railroad legislation for 
profitable future operation. 

In view of aroused public sentiment, 


there can be no doubt but that the 


railroads will get a square deal at 
the hands of Congress, resulting in 
renewed confidence in all classes of 
their securities, and a bright outlook 
for the tuture. 





Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 130) 


efforts to reduce financial inflation 
which, in turn, is expected to bring 
many failures. 


OPTIMISM PREDOMINATES 


Neither the calamitous action of the 
Senate nor the disquieting attitude and 
action of labor, neither the disturbing 
reports emanating from Europe nor 
the sensational gyrations in money 
rates at home have served to dampen 
the optimism reigning in this country. 

The too-daring stock market manip- 

ulators, whose fingers have been badly 
burned are, of course, bluer than in- 
digo. But in banking circles the neces- 
sity for calling a halt was and is frank- 
ly recognized. 
‘ With a few conspicuous exceptions, 
financial and business leaders feel con- 
fident that the business boom will con- 
tinue with little or no abatement, and 
they are hopeful that the peak of our 
labor troubles has been reached and 
passed. 

The exceptions referred to look for 
catacylsmic happenings in Europe, to 
be followed by unpleasant develop- 
ments in this country. 


* *+ * 


The Liberty National Bank is to in- 
crease its capital stock from three to 
five million dollars, making capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000. 


** +s 


John N. Willys has purchased a block 
of stock of the well-known Republic 
Motor Truck Company, of Alma, Mich- 
igan, and will become a director. This 
purchase is in no way connected with 
any other Willys organization. 
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BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc. listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


International Investment Oppor- 
tunities 
A close student of the investment value 
of foreign securities gives some very 
interesting facts in this little booklet. 


Transcontinental Oil 
An analysis of one of the largest oil 
companies in the world. 

How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any 
financial or business propositivn. 


Oils and Peace 
Booklet giving the history of oil, and 
its value as an investment. 


City of Copenhagen Bonds (New 
Issue) 

Analysis 5%% Redeemable Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds. 


The Red Book of Standard Oils 
Seventeenth edition, containing up-to- 
the-minute statements of Standard Oil 
Subsidiaries. 


Pro-American Petroleum 
Circular giving investment data and 
analysis. 


“We're Right on the Ground” 
First mortgage loans and real estate | 
bonds described by an expert. 


Island Oil and Transport Cor- 
poration 
Eight important facts about this cor- 
poration. 


World Trade and Transportation 
Description of one of the foremost 
exporting and manufacturing com- 
panies in this country, with invest- 
ment suggestion. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Circuiar describing this stock. 


Baby Bonds 
Booklet about popular $100 invest- 
ments, containing a list of 450 issues. 


Your Liberty Bond 
Ail the information you need about all 
issues. 


Market Review 
Weekly digest of current financial 
news. 


Investment Digest 
Semi-weekly guide to current invest- 
ments. 


W. T. Grant Company 
Analysis of this cvurporation, whose 
business is operating 25-cent and 50- 
cent department stores. 


Real Estate Mortgages and 
Bonds 


A comparison of investment values of 
good bonds vs. good mortgages. 


Financial Review 
Timely investments described and 
analyzed. 


St. Paul Railroad 
An analysis of this stock with invest- 
ment suggestions. 


The Steel & Tube Company of 
America (New Issue) 

7% Cumulative Preferred Stock de- 
scribed. 
Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 

Specia! table showing yield on Stand- 


ard Oil Co. (N. J.) new 7% preferred 
stock at various prices. 


White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. 
Circular giving history, financial posi- 
tion and future earnings, etc. 


— Central Oil and Refining 


oO. 
Cescription of this stock, showing fts 
vaiue as a speculation or investment. 


U. S. Steel 


Cireular giving book value of U. 8. 
Steel Common. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, tne. 


299 Broadway New York 
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Ss What does it mean to-you 
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OU do not need to be told that you must have banking conveni- 


ences wherever you carry your business. 


You may be considering the advisability of entering the foreign 
markets with your goods. Have you made the necessary banking 


Your high reputation and financial standing, established in America, 
may not yet be established abroad. Are you well known for good 
business practice for instance in 


You can establish your credit in those countries and be prepared to 
transact business in them by making use of 


our world-wide banking service 


made available to all of our customers through our established 
connections with 


the great banks of the world 


Let us explain how we serve American importers and exporters by 
working with the leading banking institutions in all of the principal 
foreign centers of trade and finance. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Downtown Office: 16 Wall Street 
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South America Australia 
Europe Asia Africa 













Astor Trust Office: 5th Ave. and 42nd Street 




















Safeguard Your Investments 


by writing us your investment problems 
Semmary and Opinion on 
in: 
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FORBES AS A GIFT TO YOUR EMPLOYEES 
WILL PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


you-should give an employee a salary “‘raise’”’ of eight cents a week. he might quit in disgust. But 
a@ week and present it to your 2 ( 4 your 4 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Good digestion makes 
for efficiency 


T is rare to find a successful 
American business man or wom- 
an who has not suffered more or 
less from some slight form of indi- 
gestion, causing distress after eating. 

To many an individual, dyspepsia 
is the price of success—the direct 
result of neglecting — often abusing 
—one’s digestion;. eating hurriedly, 
irregularly and under high mental 
strain. 

And yet how greatly the con- 
sequences of this neglect could be 
reduced by the routine, systematic 
use of my original pepsin chewing 
gum for ten to twenty minutes after 
every meal. An adequate flow of sa- 
liva would be assured, the digestive 
processes aided and nerve tension 
relaxed, with its essential improve- 
ment in the gastric blood supply. 

In. a word, chewing Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin:Gum will greatly 
aid digestion—and in a manner 
pleasant, safe and convenient. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 
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YOU’LL AGREE WITH THIS 


A Simple, Sensible Method to Make 
Workers Enthusiastic 


You who employ would like to know 
how to fire the enthusiasm of your 
workers; and you workers would like 
to have your work made more inter- 
esting. 

Very well, read this. 

It is the first of a series of three 
short articles sent to the London 
Times by a man of multifarious expe- 
riences—as tramp in the Artipodes, as 
sailor and greaser on the seven seas, 
as business manager and employer, as 
scout during the Boer war and, lastly, 
as officer in the British army during 
the World War. He says: 

In the course of a somewhat 
chequered career I have learned a good 
deal about the Wants and the Don’t- 
Wants of the workers—learned it from 
the side of the employer and also as 
a worker, a brain worker and a sheer 
manual pick-and-shovel laborer. 

And my latest experience during the 
war has confirmed me in an old and 
strong belief that half the labor trou- 
bles could be cut out if employers 
laid themselves out systematically to 
“Tell the Workers.” 

I have followed with interest the 
course of labor disputes in this and 
other countries for years past, and 
I do not recall one instance where 
the following broad rule failed—which- 
ever side gains the support of public 
opinion, that side wins in the dispute. 

Whatever the demands a body of 
workers may make, if the workers can 
be shown that the demands are unrea- 
sonable and unfair, and that they are 
going to inflict undue hardship on the 
public, then the workers will withdraw 
or moderate their demands. 

As a rule the workers, unfortunately, 
hear only one side—their own; or any- 
thing they hear of the other side’s case 
is a garbled and distorted one. 

Let the employers then, whenever 
they have a labor dispute or trouble 
on their hands, take immediate steps 
to publish the facts, make them known 
through the press to the public and 
to the workers. 

Call the workers tegether and talk 
to them face to face, let any of them 
ask questions, and answer them 
frankly. 

If the workers have a good cause, if 
they feel their demands are no more 
than fair and reasonable, let them also 
make their facts widely known, lay 
them before the public, and ask the 
public to judge. They need have no 
fear but that they will get a fair hear- 
ing and a square verdict from the pub- 
lic. And they know, even better than 
the employers apparently, that the side 
backed by public opinion is the side 
that wins. 

But if there is one better thing to 
do than to settle a labor dispute, it is 
to prevent it arising, and employers 
could go a long step of the way to 
this desirable end on the same simple 
rule, “Tell the Workers.” 

The root trouble with great bodies 
of the workers today is that their 
employers do not consider them as 
human beings with a human interest 
in the activities of their indugtry. 

And all the workers want is this—an 
interest in their work, in the ultimate 
use of their productions, a knowledge 
of what they are working for, of seeing 
or hearing about the result of their la- 
bor. 

Ask any of the firms that were build- 
ing racing cars before the war, and 


they will tell you that labor troubles 
washed out when it was a case of get- 
ting a car built or tuned up for a race. 

Men then didn’t care what hours 
they worked or what pay they got; 
they merely wanted their car to win 
and to know what happened to it. 

During the last year of the war 1 
had an opportunity given me of com- 
ing over from France at intervals and 
lecturing to the aircraft workers. I 
suppose I went to every factory of any 
importance in this country, and there 
was one thing I found the workers al- 
ways wanted to know—what were their 
particular productions doing in the 
field. 

They were interested enough in air 
work generally, but they were not sat- 
isfied unless I could tell them tales 
of what was being done with the ma- 
chine or engine or magneto they were 
making there in that factory. 

And their pride in any special 
achievements of their productions was 
something wonderful. An hour’s talk 
on the subject sent them back to their 
work with greater heart, with a new 
interest, with a fresh zest. 


Their job had risen from the low 
level of a mere matter of so many 
hours’ work put in, so much pay 
earned. They knew the results of 
their labor, had gained a satisfaction 
and pleasure in their achievements 
they had not known before. (Remem- 
ber some factories had been building 
thousands of machines and up to then 
had never heard one word of them 
after they left the works. Other fac- 
tories had been making engines or 
parts, and the workers had never as 
much as seen a complete assembled 
aeroplane.) 

And all the interest, enthusiasm and 
pride of achievement roused simply by 
“telling the workers” had a practical 
result. 


In factories where careful count was 
kept of daily output it was seen that 
the figures rose appreciably after one 
hour’s talk. 


I cannot imagine any trade or manu- 
facture about which there is not an- 
teresting story to be told. 

There is always plenty that could 
with advantage be told the workers, 
plenty of ways of rousing their inter- 
est, getting them to feel that they be- 
longed to the business just as much as 
the manager or heads. 


James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the French 
American Banking Corporation. 

The French American Banking Cor- 
poration was organized last April with 
a capital stock of $2,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $500,000, all paid in. Half of the 
stock is held by American interests 
and half by French. The American in- 
terests are the First National Bank 
of Boston and the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. The French 
participant in the Comptoir National 
d’Escompto de Paris. 


The officers of the corporation are as 
follows: Maurice Silvester, president; 
Roger P. Kavanagh, vice-president; F. 
Abbot Goodhue, vice-president; John 
E. Rovensky, vice-president; Thomas 
E. Green, secretary; and Arthur Terry 
treasurer. 
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Is the “Stop-Watch” Necessary in Industry? 


A NEW METHOD USED WHEREBY PRODUCTION IS 
INCREASED WITHOUT FRICTION OR ANTAGONISM 


A sympathetic understanding between workers 
and employers is the first essential toward in- 
creased production, decreased waste and great- 
er efficiency. 


The use of the ‘Stop Watch” in the past has 
had the same effect on the workers as waving 
a red flag on a bull. 


Instead of making workers receptive to sug- 
gestions, the“‘Stop Watch” developed anantago- 
nistic attitude. 


Four years ago the Knoeppel organization real- 
ized the unpopularity of the “Stop Watch” in 
Industry, and decided to develop a plan which 
would enable us to get along without it. 


Through the co-operation of foremen and in 
many cases of workmen in plants, by consult- 
ing the past records as to performance, and by 
studying the work to be done, we arrive at care- 
ful estimates of standard hourly productions for 


Against these standards, the actual hourly pro- 
ductions are currently and continuously com- 
pared—graphically—the work of an entire de- 
partment, or divisions of a department, being 
in plain sight at all times. 


The result is that through revisions in these 


standards, up or down, over a period of time, 


the estimates are as accurate as if a “Stop 


Watch” had been used. 


Our position was based on another conviction— 
that the greatest inefficiency met with in In- 
dustry is Management inefficiency; that a 
high Labor efficiency is impossible with a low 
Management efficiency; that unless there is 
Management efficiency, Labor cannot oper- 
ate efficiently whether it wants to or not. 


With labor opposed to the “Stop Watch” and 
many managements as well, we concluded that 
there would be little gained in forcing its use 
in plants when there was so much to be done 








the various operations. in the way of increasing Management efficienc). 


Eliminating the “Stop Watch” is an additional assurance that the work can be accom- 
plished without breeding dissension and without disturbing the workers’ mental attitude. 


The Comptroller of a large corporation which we served says: 

“In this connection your letter indicates it would undoubtedly 
be politic in these times to drop that offensive method of securing 
information as to a proper output, which, of course, we know can 
be done in other reliable ways without creating disturbance or 
ill-feeling.” 


A Shop Superintendent write us: 

“T have for years felt that this was the right way to approach 
the subject, and having seen so many times the harm done to 
progress of good management by applying the ‘Stop Watch’ to 
workmen when inefficiency was in evidence at all sides, much of 
which was so obvious that the workmen could not help but realize 
it, is it to be wondered at that, in view of such conditions, the 
pposition of the workmen is aroused? 


We stand ready and willing to outline more in detail the methods to follow in securing 
greater operating efficiency, without the use of the “Stop Watch.” 


‘‘Knoeppel Organized Service’’ 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 


SIX EAST 39th STREET 


Industrial Engineers NEW YORK 
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What Marshall Field 
Told a ‘Satisfied’ 


Young Man 


Marshall Field once gave a commis- 
sion to a young real estate man of Chi- 
cago to secure a large section of land 
in a southwestern suburb of the city. 
It was owned by a great many people 
and had some of the owners known 
that the millionaire was after it the 


FORBES 


price would have promptly soared. 
That was why Mr. Field gave the job 
to a practically unknown man. 

The young man secured all that Mr. 
Field wished at a price not so far out 
of the going market value of land in 
that community and was naturally 
quite pleased with his work. After 
Mr. Field O. K’d it, and as he was 
about to leave, the young man re- 
marked to the great merchant. 

“Are you satisfied, Mr. Field?” 

“Satisfied!” came the quick retort. 
“Satisfied! I never was satisfied in my 
life!” 


$7,500,000 


The real estate man was taken aback. 
Mr. Field noted the air of dejection. 

“Young man,” he said, “anyone who 
is satisfied in life has reached the 
stopping place and is beginning to go 
back. 

“When I came to Chicago I had 
nothing, not even a job. I got one, but 
I was never satisfied with it. I wanted 
a better one and I got that too. I 
was not satisfied to work for someone 
else. Soon I had a small store on State 
street. I wanted a big one. I was 
never satisfied. 

“T kept on growing and now have 


Cities Fuel & Power Company | 
Three Year Sinking Fund 6% Secured Notes 


Dated November 1, 1919. 


Coupon form; registerable as to principal only; denominations $1,000 and $500. 


Maturing November 1, 1922. 


Interest payable 


at office of Henry L. Doherty & Company in New York City, May 1 and November 1, with- 


tax refundable. 


outstanding. 


of the public. 
dends annually. 


out deduction for Normal Federal Income Tax not exceeding 2%. 


EARNINGS 


Total annual earnings accruing to securities pledged 
Annual Interest charges on this issue of Notes 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: 


Pennsylvania four mills 


Redeemable as a whole or in part at any time upon thirty days’ published notice -until 
November 1, 1920; at 101% and interest; thereafter until November 1, 1921, at 101 and int ; 
and thereafter until maturity at 100% and interest. F : 2 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, Trustee. 


Guaranteed as to Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund Payments, and as to 
All of the’ Covenants of the Trust Indenture, by Endorsement 
on Each Note, by Cities Service Company. 


SECURED by deposit with the Trustee of $13,400,000 principal amount of 
bonds and notes, together with the capital stocks of six operating companies. 

None of the companies, the bonds and notes of which are pledged, has any 
securities outstanding which are of prior lien to the securities pledged, except 
Equipment Trust Serial Notes on rolling stock. The properties of the corporations, 
the stocks of which are pledged, are free from all encumbrances. 
provides that none of the corporations, the stocks of which are pledged, will create 
any secured indebtedness, unless pledged as additional security for these Notes. 
Indenture also provides that no liens may be created prior to the notes pledged, unless 
deposited as additional security for these Notes. 


The Indenture 


The 


Interest Receivable per annum from bonds and notes pledged $829,000 
Earnings Accruing to other securities pledged for the year 
ending August 31, 1919 


298,544 


1,127,544 
450,000 


_ TRUST INDENTURE provides that the collateral shall be so maintained that | 
the income from bonds and notes pledged, together with the earnings accruing to 
the stocks pledged, shall at all times exceed twice the interest charges on all Notes 
of this issue outstanding. 


SINKING FUND requires the retirement each month, beginning May 1, 
1920, through tenders to the Trustee, of 1%, of the principal amount of Notes 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, the guarantor corporation, has $71,549,620 6% 
Cumulative Preferred stock and $35,192,128 Common stock outstanding in the hands 
The Common stock is paying 6% cash dividend and 12% stock divi- 
Cities Service Company stocks h»\ 


excess of $200,000,000. a present market value in 


CITIES FUEL & POWER COMPANY in 1917 issued $10,000,000 Two Year 
Notes, of which $2,741,000 have been retired. The present issue is for the purpose 
of refunding the balance, due December 1, 1919, pending the more permanent 
financing of the companies represented by the deposited collateral. 


PRICE 9612 AND INTEREST; TO YIELD 7.3% 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 


Syndicate Managers 


60 Wall Street 


New York 








one of the largest and finest stores in 
the world. I am a millionaire many 
times over. I am an old man. But I 
am not satisfied. I want a bigger, 
better store, and I spend many hours 
a day trying to improve it. 

“Don’t ever become satisfied. If you 
do you have finished your race.” 








Press and leaders’ 
Comments 











HIGHLY RESPECTED 
We want to take this opportunity to 
tell you how highly we _ respect 
“Forbes Magazine.” Our subscribers 
have shown a great and increasing in- 
terest in your publication with each 
We have never received any- 


issue, 

thing but complimentary remarks 
about “Forbes” from an. editorial! 
standpoint. 


BUSINESS DATA BUREAU. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * * 


VALUABLE TO BUSINESS PEOPLE 


I enclose my check for $3 to pay one 
year’s subscription to your magazine 
to ; , who is a lifelong 
friend of mine, a prominent business 
man, manufacturing woolen goods, 
and I wish him to have the .pleasure 
of reading your paper, which I con- 
sider very valuable, especially to 
young business ‘men and women. 

CHARLES E. BRUSH. 

New York City. 

* * * 


A BOOSTER 
I want to say that I am one of the 





many admirers and boosters of 
“Forbes.” A. G. JENSEN. 
Moline, Il. 
° * * & 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

*I wish to congratulate you on having 
done so much towards putting Leitch’s 
Industrial Democracy before the pub- 
lic. It is the greatest plan for the 
cause of humanity before the world to- 
day. \ 
H. D. BICKHART. 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 









TO GIVE YOu 
5 A 
THE RIGHT IDEA 
One Monday morning two little girls, 
aged seven and nine, were on their 
way to school. Fearing they would 
be tardy, the seven-year-old said to the 
nine-year-old: “Let’s kneel down and 
pray that we won't be late.” 
The nine-year-old said to the seven- 


year-old: “Let’s keep on hiking and 


pray as we hike.” 
xs * * 


NEVER SAY DIE! 


A boy was down and another boy 
was standing over him. A stranger 





‘came along and said to the boy who 


seemed to have had the worst of it: 
“If you aré licked, you ought to. say 
you have had enough.” 

“That’s all right, mister, but so long 
as I’ve the go in me to say I’ve had 
enough, I’m not licked.” 

* * * 
A MONOPOLY 

“Charlie, dear, what is a monopoly?” 
she asked as she rested submissively 
in his arms. , 

“Well,” began Charlie, manfully 
struggling to bring his mind to cope 
with abstruse subjects, “I sincerely 
hope this is!” 
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The needs of merchants have guided 


National Cash Register improvements 


, HAT the merchant needs” al- 
ways has been—andalways will be 
—our basicidea in making cash registers. 


This business, as it stands today, is the 
result of constant study of merchants’ 
needs. 


Every suggestion that we receive is in- 
vestigated. The practical ones are adopt- 
ed and given very exacting mechanical 
tests before they are manufactured. 


During the past 10 years we have made 
6,508 improvements in our product. 


These improvements were added 
so that National Cash Register users 
could be supplied with machines that 
would give them the utmost possible 
service. 


Modern National Cash Registers are 
practical, useful, accurate, and durable 


'—the best we can make. 


Nationals are now used in 296 lines of business 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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30 Years 
a Besling , 











23 Branches in South America 
8 Offices in Spain, France and England 
*, Direct Connections with India 












CITIES INDICATED 
SHOW LOCRTION oF 
BRANCH OFFICES 








[ NTIMATE KNOWLEDGE 
a of the needs and habits of 
4 a. IANA the people, acquired by years of 
a ae _ experience and actual residence 
i. 7 ‘ | in the countries themselves, is 
: | essential when transacting busi- 

ness abroad. 


IQUIQUE a 


Many of Our Foreign Branches | 
Have Been Established 30 Years 


Ste TNS y 
ANTOFACASTAR _/ rey Aa 
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varpnpniso Ws, AMEROES M, Our facilities are at your dis- 
TN, AONE NGA MonTEvineD posal, through your own bank, 


if desired. 








ANGLO -SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK. LIMITED 


ia New York Agency, 49 Broadway 


om F. C. Harding, Agent 
_— W. M. Dawkin, hab-Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $32,000,000 











